








LAVA SAVES MONEY . . © 


Lava is a big, husky cake of soap, especially 

m for cleaning extra dirty hands. And it 
a money because it outlasts ordinary 

toilet soap 3 to: 

In less than a minute Lava cleans the greasiest 

hands you can offer. Z¢ gets the dirt in any kind 

of water, too-—hot or cold, soft or hard. 
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NE of the most far-reaching legislative measures ever enacted! 

in this country is the National Industrial Recovery Act. It 
represents a right about face from our complete trust in indi- 

vidual initiative without machinery for coordinated planning and 
collective action. As a consequence the industries with lowest stand- 
ards were setting the pace to which all others had to conform. To 
avert the complete breakdown of capitalism which faced us, this 
measure proposes codes of fair competition to govern a trade or 
industry or groups of industries. This act 

Partners in Industry sets up control within industry as a whole 
instead of allowing every business undertak- 

ing, big or small, to plan irrespective of other enterprises in the 
industry. Trade associations and trade unions are the obvious agen- 
cies through which employers and employees can act collectively. 
Through the act, trade associations gain freedom from anti-trust law 
which restrained them from performing functions necessary for or- 
derly planning in the industry. Trade unions gain the acceptance of 
trade unions as the normal agency through which wage-earners carry 
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on their business enterprises. As a definite public policy protection 
is withdrawn from the “yellow-dog” contract and the “company 
union.” 

The law clears away obstacles to organization of both employers 
and employees, so that the two groups jointly can be in a position 
to present all the facts necessary for the governmental representative 
administering the law to pass upon its code with complete under- 
standing of its implications. Administration of the far-reaching 
powers granted under this act is bestowed on the President who has 
delegated them to an administrator, who has two assistants—one 
designated by Labor and the other by industry. 

Industries producing goods or services which affect interstate or 
foreign commerce must operate under codes of fair competition ap- 
proved by the administrator of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

As the immediate purpose of the act is to put the unemployed 
back to work and to raise the buying power of the nation, the first 
concern of the administration is to fix maximum hours in each industry, 
so that more jobs will be available and minimum wages that will 
provide buying power adequate for health and comfort standards of 
living. Unless wages increase as output increases, the effort for recov- 
ery will fall by its own weight. Wages should increase in advance of 
prices. The Alexander Hamilton Institute points out that an increase 
of 24.7 per cent is now necessary in order to adjust wages to the April 
price levels—that is to give labor a fair wage in compensation for 
increased productivity and to balance consumption with production. 


Our inability to control industrial trends 
Change in without coordinated action has made it plain 
Political Practices that government must assume responsibility 
for assuring coordination. The law provides 
an opportunity for the producing partners in industry to get together 
for mutual adjustment of relationships—then they submit their agree- 
ment to the government which arranges a public hearing in which the 
interests of Labor, employers and the public are considered. In case 
voluntary methods are not successful, the government takes steps to 
determine the essential terms of joint relations—minimum wages, 
maximum hours and working conditions. 

The underlying principle is that all business is concerned with pub- 
lic interest and that the government has the responsibility for seeing to 
it that the interests of all—consumers and producers—are promoted 
by the codes and plans the government sponsors. With the govern- 
ment taking care of general welfare, those responsible for industrial 
enterprises and the producing workers employed in the industry enter 
into a covenant whose terms become binding upon them and the gov- 
ernment. If the administrator suspects the industry of monopolistic 
practices he may take steps as provided under anti-trust law. If he 
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discovers an industry is disregarding its code or cutting prices, he may 
license an industry and be in a position to revoke the license of recal- 
citrant enterprises. 

The act rests upon the principle that Labor is a partner in | 
industry and has a right to participate in the decisions and duties of 
industry and that the spirit and practice of cooperation are essential - 
to the best interests of all. 

The administrator has the power necessary to make his decisions 
effective under the recovery act. It would be useless for any person 
or groups of persons to undertake to increase employment and buy- 
ing power without authority to compel acceptance of decisions by 
those directly concerned. The habits and practices of autocratic con- 
trol are so deeply rooted in many industries that they may find it 
difficult to adjust themselves to this completely different regime, and 
in some instances may do so grudgingly or only under compulsion. 


As a nation we are at the crossroads. 

Concern of All We can not return to former conditions if 

we would escape a complete national break- 

down. The only hope for the maintenance of present institutions 

lies in organization to cooperate with the administrator in working 
out mutual agreements to promote prosperity for all. 

Under the present act it is unethical and illegal for employers 


to prevent employees from carrying out their responsibilities under 
the law—that is, organization of workers into unions. In many large 
industries employers have arbitrarily controlled jobs or the right to 
work as well as conditions of work. Many of these employers want 
to profit by the right to organize while at the same time openly or 
secretly deny that right to workers. Even though they have demon- 
strated their incapacity to operate their industries efficiently in public 
interests, they are obviously planning to ignore the spirit of the law 
and thus interfere with recovery under the plan approved by the 
government. Some companies that have utterly ignored workers” 
rights before are trying to placate workers by company unions— 
which are only an extension of the companies’ control. These and 
other industries which fail to cooperate were characterized by the 
President as slackers. 
On the other hand, workers owe it to their industries and to 
national welfare not to accept a fictitious organization when they have 
the right to a real labor union and rights which the government 
guarantees.them. If they fail to join the union to which they are 
eligible or to form a union when necessary, they too are slackers. 
It is the patriotic duty and economic responsibility of everyone 
connected with industry to identify himself with the proper economic 
organization to help carry out the purposes of the recovery act. Con- 
sumers, economists, prefessional persons and all groups of society have 
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a responsibility to make whatever contribution they can, locally or 
nationally, to make the administration of this act effective in pro- 
moting national welfare. 

The underlying thing in this legislation is interdependence of 
interests. No individual or no group may remain aloof, claiming 
an impartial relationship or lack of concern. Recovery of business 
is the concern of all and anyone withholding his abilities or his: con- 
tribution in any form is failing the nation in time of need. 

Facing the opportunities of a new epoch 
Labor in industry, Labor has a special obligation to 

plan wisely and to insist upon only those prin- 
ciples essential to advance workers in step with economic and social 
progress. We are facing a new period where we shall need more 
than the past as a guide. Let us organize to cooperate with the 
President, so that industry may serve humanity and that no man 
shall starve. 





AN 


INDUSTRIAL COVENANT 


In his statement outlining his program under the National Recovery 
Act, President Roosevelt designated it as one of the most important legisla- 
tive measures ever adopted by this country. His statement is of utmost 
importance in interpreting the purposes of the Act and its administration. 
Our immediate economic future depends upon the administration of this Act. 


passed to put people back to work 

—to let them buy more of the 
products of farms and factories and 
start our business at a living rate 
again. This task is in two stages— 
first, to get many hundreds of thou- 
sands of the unemployed back on the 
pay roll by snowfall; and second, to 
plan for a better future for the longer 
pull. While we shall not neglect the 
second, the first stage is an emergency 
job. It has the right of way. 

The second part of the act gives 
employment by a vast program of 
public works. Our studies show that 
we should be able to hire many men at 
once and to step up to about a million 
new jobs by October 1, and a much 
greater number later. We must put 
at the head of our list those works 
which are fully ready to start now. 
Our first purpose is to create employ- 
ment as fast as we can, but we 
should not pour money into unproved 
projects. 


Work at Living Wages 


We have worked out our plans for 
action. Some of it will start tomor- 
row. I am making available $400,- 
000,000 for state roads under regula- 
tions which I have just signed, and 
I am told that the states will get this 
work under way at once. I have also 
just over $200,000,000 for the Navy 


To law I have just signed was 
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to start building ships under the Lon- 
don treaty. 

In my inaugural I laid down the 
simple proposition that nobody is go- 
ing to starve inthis country. It seems 
to me to be equally plain that no busi- 
ness which depends for existence on 
paying less than living wages to its 
workers has any right to continue in 
this country. By “business” I mean 
the whole of commerce as well as the . 
whole of industry; by workers I mean 
all workers—the white-collar class as 
well as the men in overalls; and by 
living wages I mean more than a bare 
subsistence level—I mean the wages 
of decent living. 

Throughout industry, the change 
from starvation wages and starvation 
employment to living wages and sus- 
tained employment can, in large part, 
be made by an industrial covenant to 
which all employers shall subscribe. 
It is greatly to their interest to do this. 
because decent living, widely spread 
among our 125,000,000 people, even- 
tually means the opening up to indus- 
try of the richest market which the 
world has known. It is the only way 
to utilize the so-called excess capacity 
of our industrial plants. This is the 
principle that makes this one of the 
most important laws that ever came 
from Congress, because, before the 
passage of this act, no such industrial 
covenant was possible. 
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On this idea, the first part of the 
act proposes to our industry a great 
spontaneous co-operation to put mil- 
lions of men back in their regular jobs 
this summer. The idea is simply for 
employers to hire more men to do 
the existing work by reducing the 
work-hours of each man’s work and 
at the same time paying a living wage 
for the shorter week. 


A Challenge to Industry 


No employer and no group of less 
than all employers in a single trade 
could do this alone and continue to 
live in business competition. But if 
all employers in each trade now band 
themselves faithfully in these modern 
guilds—without exception—andagree 
to act together and at once none will 
be hurt and millions of workers, so 
long deprived of the right to earn 
their bread in the sweat of their labor, 
can raise their heads again. The chal- 
lenge of this law is whether we can 
sink selhsh interest and present a solid 
front against a common peril. 

It is a challenge to industry which 
has long insisted that, given the right 
to act in unison, it could do much for 
the general good which has hitherto 
been unlawful. From today it has 
that right. 

Many good men voted this new 
chapter with misgivings. I do not 
share these doubts. I had part in the 
great co-operation of 1917 and 1918 
and it is my faith that we can count 
on our industry once more to join in 
our general purpose to lift this new 
threat and to do it without taking any 
advantage of the public trust which 
has this day been reposed without 
stint in the good faith and high pur- 
pose of American business. 
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But industry is challenged in an- 
other way. It is not only the slackers 
within trade groups who may stand in 
the path of our common purpose. In 
a sense these groups compete with 
each other, and no single industry, 
and no separate cluster of industries 
can do this job alone for exactly the 
same reason that no single employer 
can do it alone. In other words, we 
can imagine such a thing as a slacker 
industry. 


Challenge to Labor 


This law is also a challenge to 
labor. Workers, too, are here given 
a new charter of rights long sought 
and hitherto denied. But they know 
that the first move expected by the 
nation is a great co-operation of all 
employers, by one single mass action, 
to improve the case of workers on a 
scale never attempted in any nation. 
Industries can do this only if they 
have the support of the whole public 
and especially of their own workers. 
This is not a law to foment discord 
and it will not be executed as such. 

This is a time for mutual confidence 
and help and we can safely rely on the 
sense of fair play among all Ameri- 
cans to assure every industry which 
now moves forward promptly in this 
united drive against depression that 
its workers will be with it to a man. 


Challenge to Administration 


It is, further, a challenge to admin- 


istration. We are relaxing some of 
the safeguards of the anti-trust laws. 
The pubiic must be protected against 
the abuses that led to their enactment, 
and to this end, we are putting in place 
of old principles of unchecked com- 
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petition some new government con- 
trols. They must above all be im- 
partial and just. Their purpose is to 
free business—not to shackle it—and 
no man who stands on the construc- 
tive, forward-looking side of his in- 


dustry has anything to fear from 


them. To such men the opportuni- 
ties for individual initiative will open 
more amply than ever. Let me make 
it clear, however, that the anti-trust 
laws still stand firmly against mo- 
nopolies that restrain trade and price 
fixing which allows inordinate profits 
or unfairly high prices. 

If we ask our trade groups to do 
that which exposes their business, as 
never before, to undermining by mem- 
bers who are unwilling to do their 
parts, we must guard those who play 
the game for the general good against 
those who may seek selfish gains from 
the unselfishness of others. We must 
protect them from the racketeers who 
invade organizations of both employ- 
ers and workers. 

We are spending billions of dollars 
and if that spending is really to serve 
our ends it must be done quickly. We 
must see that our haste does not per- 
mit favoritism and graft. All this is 
a heavy load for any government and 
one that can be borne only if we have 
the patience, co-operation and sup- 
port of people everywhere. 


Complete Co-operation 


Finally, this law is a challenge to 
our whole people. There is no power 
in America that can force against the 


public will such action as we require. - 


But there is no group in America that 
can withstand the force of an aroused 
public opinion. This great co-opera- 
tion can succeed only if those who 
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bravely go forward to restore jobs 
have aggressive public support and 
those who lag are made to feel the full 
weight of public disapproval. 


Machinery of Plan 


As to the.machinery—the practical 
way of accomplishing what we are set- 
ting out to do when a trade associa- 
tion has a code ready to submit and 
the association has qualified as truly 
representative, and after reasonable 
notice has been issued to all concerned, 
a public hearing will be held by the ad- 
ministrator or a deputy. A labor ad- 
visory board appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Labor will be responsible that 
every affected labor group, whether 
organized or unorganized, is fully and . 
adequately represented in an advisory 
capacity and any interested labor 
group will be entitled to be heard 
through representative of its own 
choosing. 

An industrial advisory board ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce will be responsible that every 
affected industrial group is fully and 
adequately represented in an advisory 
capacity, and any interested industrial 
group will be entitled to be heard 
through representatives of its own 
choosing. A consumers’ advisory 
board will be responsible that the in- 
terests of the consuming public will be 
represented, and every reasonable op- 
portunity will be given to any group 
or class which may be affected directly 
or indirectly to present its views. 

At the conclusion of these hearings 
and after the most careful scrutiny by 
a competent economic staff the admin- 
istrator will present the subject to me 
for my action under the law. 
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Raise Wages Before Prices 


I am fully aware that wage in- 
creases will eventually raise costs, but 
I ask that managements give first con- 
sideration to the improvement of op- 
erating figures by greatly increased 
sales to be expected from the rising 
purchasing power of the public. That 
is good economics and good business. 
The aim of this whole effort is to 
restore our rich domestic market by 
raising its vast consuming capacity. If 
we now inflate prices as fast and as 
far as we increase wages the whole 
project will be set at naught. 

We cannot hope for the full effect 
of this plan unless, in these first criti- 
cal months, and, even at the expense 
of full initial profits, we defer price 
increases as long as possible. If we 
can thus start a strong sound upward 
spiral of business activity our indus- 
tries will have little doubt of black-ink 
operations in the last quarter of this 
year. The pent-up demand of this 
people is very great and if we can 
release it on so broad a front, we need 
not fear a lagging recovery. There 
is greater danger of too much fever- 
ish speed, 

In a few industries there has been 
some forward buying at unduly 
depressed prices in recent weeks. 
Increased costs resulting from this 
government-inspired movement may 
make it very hard for some manufac- 
turers and jobbers to fulfill some of 
their present contracts without loss. 
It will be a part of this wide industrial 
co-operation for those having the ben- 
efit of these forward bargains (con- 
tracted before the law was passed) to 
take the initiative in revising them to 
absorb some share of the increase in 
their suppliers’ costs, thus raised in 
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the public interest. It is only in such 
a willing and considerate spirit, 
throughout the whole of industry, 
that we can hope to succeed. 

Under Title I of this act, I have 
appointed Hugh Johnson as admin- 
istrator and a special industrial recov- 
ery board under the chairmanship of 
the Secretary of Commerce. This or- 
ganization is now prepared to receive 
proposed codes and to conduct prompt 
hearings looking toward their submis- 
sion to me for approval. While ac- 
ceptable proposals of no trade group 
will be delayed, it is my hope that the 
ten major industries which control the 
bulk of industrial employment can sub- 
mit their simple basic codes at once 
and that the country can look forward 
to the month of July as the beginning 
of our great national movement back 
to work. 


Public Works 


During the coming three weeks 
Title II, relating to public works and 
construction projects, will be tempo- 
rarily conducted by Colonel Donald 
H. Sawyer as administrator and a 
special temporary board consisting of 
the Secretary of the Interior as chair- 
man, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Secre- 
tary of War, the Attorney General, 
the Secretary of Labor and the Di- 
rector of the Budget. 


End Groping 


During the next two weeks the ad- 
ministrator and this board will make 
a study of all projects already sub- 
mitted or to be submitted and, as 
previously stated, certain allotments 
under the new law will be made im- 
mediately. 
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Between these twin reports—pub- 
lic works and industrial re-employ- 
ment—it is not too much to expect 
that a great many men and women 
can be taken from the ranks of the 
unemployed before winter comes. It 
is the most important attempt of this 
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kind in history. As in the great crisis 
of the World War, it puts a whole 
people to the simple but vital test: 
Must we go on in many groping, dis- 
organized, separate units,to defeat, or 
shall we move as one great team to 
victory ? 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 


Senator Wagner of New York, who was one of the drafters of the 
Recovery Act, introduced it in the Senate and sponsored it before the House 


Committee on Ways and Means. 


His statement to that committee ex- 


plains the purpose and the legal basis of the act. 


yew bill is essentially an employ- 


ment measure. Its object is to 

bring about an increase of em- 
ployment at a level of wages which 
will afford a standard of living in 
decency and comfort. 

The methods of accomplishing this 
object are, first, through cooperative 
action within industry itself, and, sec- 
ond, by direct Government expendi- 
ture on public works. 

I believe, too, that in addition it is 
going to improve and strengthen the 
ethics within industry itself by doing 
away with the sweatshop, the kind of 
competition which has been tearing 
down industry and where in self-de- 
fense frequently they have been re- 
quired to reduce wages below a stand- 
ard of decency. 

In that way it is going to have not 
only a great economic effect by in- 
creasing purchasing power, but also 
a great social effect in giving the 
worker a wage which will permit him 
to live in decency, something that he 
feels and I feel he is entitled to under 
our economic system. 


The first title of the bill is devoted 
to the stimulation of employment 
through private cooperative effort. | 
The declaration of policy sets forth 
the existing national emergency which 
has produced widespread unemploy- 
ment and disorganization of industry 
and is undermining the standards of 
living of the American people. It 
also establishes the constitutional 
bases upon which title I of the bill 
is erected. Constitutionally, title I 
is founded upon the interstate com- 
merce clause and the general welfare 
clause of the Constitution. The dec- 
laration of emergency bears upon 
both of these constitutional grounds. 
Obviously, the conditions produced 
by the emergency affect the general 
welfare. It is equally plain that by 
reason of the emergency many com- 
mercial and industrial practices—and 
I think this is important, gentlemen 
—by reason of the emergency, many 
commercial and industrial practices 
become a burden upon interstate com- 
merce which in normal times would 
perhaps not be so regarded. 
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That is what I mean by giving us 
a much wider area under emergency 
legislation in which the public welfare 
is affected. Lastly, the declaration of 
policy establishes the standards which 
serve as the guide to the quasi-legis- 
lative authority which is delegated to 
the President. These standards are 
the elimination of unfair competitive 
practices, the reduction and relief of 
unemployment, the improvement of 
standards of labor, the rehabilitation 
of industry, and the conservation of 
natural resources. 

The authority conferred by the bill 
is centralized in the President. He is 
given the power to designate or cre- 
ate the agencies that are to be used in 
carrying out the purposes of the title 
and to delegate his functions to such 
officers and agents as he may desig- 
nate. 

As to the method: The purposes of 
the bill are carried into effect through 
five principal methods— 

First. Voluntary codes. 

Second. Voluntary agreements— 
that is, within industry, of course. 

Third. Limited codes—that is, 
limited in two ways: hours of labor 
and wages. 

Fourth. Codes imposed by the 
President. Those are what we might 
call the compulsory codes. 

Fifth. The method of licensing, 
which, perhaps, will only be used in 
extreme cases. 

Now, this is important, gentlemen: 
The emphasis of the bill is upon the 
voluntary codes; industry given an 
opportunity which it has sought and 
I think is entitled to, to govern itself 
wherever they initiate such self gov- 
ernment. 

Section 3 of the bill authorizes any 
trade or industrial association or 
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group to prepare and submit to the 
President for approval a code of fair 
competition which is intended to gov- 
ern competitive practices within the 
trade or industry represented. The 
trade or industry is thus given the op- 
portunity to exercise its own initiative 
in formulating its standards. Ap- 
proval of such a code is conditioned 
upon the following findings—that is, 
these findings must be in the proposed 
code: 

First. That the association or 
group admits equitably to member- 
ship all who are engaged in the same 
trade or industry. 

Second. That it is truly represen- 
tative of the trade or industry for 
which it speaks. 

Third. That the code presented 
will not promote a monopoly. That 
is a very important protective feature 
of the bill: 

Fourth. That it will not oppress 
or discriminate against small enter- 
prises. Asa matter of fact, my view 
is that this bill is more protective of 
the small enterprises, because the 
large ones rarely need governmental 
aid in that direction. 

Fifth. That employees shall have 
the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, which is an im- 
portant protection for the labor or- 
ganization and one for which I have 
been contending for a long while, 
both in legislative bodies and also 
as a practicing attorney. 

Sixth. That no employee will be 
required as a condition of employ- 
ment to sign an antiunion contract. 
That outlaws the so-called “yellow- 
dog contract,” which I think we have 
already done when we passed the 
anti-injunction act, which is now law. 
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It is something which ought to be for- 
ever wiped out of our economic life. 
It is un-American. 

Seventh. That the employers will 
comply with the maximum hours of 
labor and minimum wage of pay and 
standards for other working condi- 
tions approved or prescribed by the 
President. 

Eighth. That the code will tend to 
effectuate the policy of the title. 

When such a code is approved it 
becomes effective for the entire trade 
or industry or subdivision thereof to 
which it applies. Thereafter the code 
and any action complying with its 
provisions are exempt from the pro- 
visions of the antitrust laws. Of 
course, without that provision the bill 
would be absolutely a mere gesture 
and ineffective. This exemption, it 


should be noted, is not a general one, 


but is limited to those acts which are 
in compliance with the requirements 
of the code. 

Now, gentlemen, there are certain 
sanctions, because this law, like laws 
of like character, becomes ineffective 
without sanctions. 

Violation of any of the provisions 
of a code by anyone engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in business affect- 
ing interstate commerce constitutes 
an unfair method of competition. It 
may be enforced first by a criminal 
proceeding. The bill makes the vio- 
lation of any provision of the code a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine of 
$500. Secondly, it may be enforced 
by an injunction proceeding in the 
Federal courts, similar to the cease 
and desist provisions of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 

As to the agreements: Section 4 
authorizes the President to enter into 
and approve voluntary agreements 
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relating to a trade or industry. These 
agreements need not apply to an en- 
tire trade or industry and do not bind 
any except those who are parties to 
the agreement. Every agreement, 
however, is subject to all of the con- 
ditions recited with respect to codes 
except those having reference to the 
membership in trade associations or 
groups. 

As to the limited codes: A limited 
code of fair competition is one deal- 
ing solely with maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of pay and 
working conditions in a trade or in- 
dustry. The proposed act provides 
for such limited codes where perhaps 
for some reason or other a general 
code of fair competition may not be 
necessary, or it may be had in addi- 
tion thereto. Then, of course, it be- 
comes part of the general code. 

Codes imposed by the President: 
In addition to the power to approve 
codes and make agreements, the Pres- 
ident is authorized to prescribe codes 
of fair competition in any trade or 
industry where for any reason the 
trade or industry cannot or will not 
cooperate in the preparation of a vol- 
untary code. My own prediction is, 
there will not be many of those cases, 
but it is a necessary provision, it seems 
to me, to make this act enforceable. 

As to licenses: The President is‘ 
further authorized to license business 
enterprises whenever he finds it neces- 
sary to make effective a code of fair 
competition or an agreement or oth- 
erwise to carry into effect the policy 
of the title. The bill provides for 
public notice and hearing before a 
trade or industry may be subjected © 
to license. After a trade or industry 
has been subjected to license no one 
may engage in or carry on such trade 
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in interstate commerce or in transac- 
tions affecting interstate commerce 
without first obtaining a license on 
penalty of $500 fine or 6 months’ 
imprisonment or both. 

There we cover completely, it 
seems to me, the constitutional ob- 
jections that may be urged, because 
the license shall only be issued in 
cases where the industry either is en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or is 
so engaged as to be a burden upon or 
affecting interstate commerce. That 
field, as the attorneys who have been 
studying the trend of decisions on 
these social and economic questions 
will tell you, is getting to be a field 
that we can reach more easily; the 
area is increasing all the time. That 
should be so because of our economic 
interdependence of the States. Some- 
body suggested the other day that 
there is hardly a commodity that you 
can take, that is manufactured in any 
State, which, when you separate its 
ingredients, you will not find that 
three fourths of the ingredients of 
the manufactured articles have come 
across the border in interstate com- 
merce. I think that very thing is 
going to broaden our concept of 
what may be reached by Federal leg- 
islative acts in regulating our eco- 
nomic life. It is bound to be so, be- 
cause of our economic interdepend- 
ence. Federal legislation affecting 
our economic system cannot be, it 
seems to me, effective unless it has 
universal application. 

The labor provisions mentioned 
under voluntary codes are equally a 
part of the codes imposed by the 
President by agreements and licenses. 

The bill makes the following pro- 
visions respecting the determination 
of hours, wages, and labor standards. 
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A. Where the right to collective 
bargaining prevails employers and 
employees are given the first oppor- 
tunity to agree upon maximum hours, 
minimum rates of pay, and other 
working conditions. That is, those 
mutual agreements can only be recog- 
nized where these rights of labor to 
collectively bargain prevail. When 
such agreement is approved by the 
President it acquires the character of 
a code. 

B. Where no agreement can be 
reached or has been approved, the 
President is authorized to investigate 
and to prescribe by way of a limited 
code or as part of a general code the 
standards of hours, wages and condi- 
tions. 

Of course, in those cases, in his in- 
vestigation he must take into consid- 
eration the locality, difference in the 
cost of living in certain localities, and 
other matters which enter into a de- 
termination of hours and wages and 
conditions, with which we are all 
familiar. 

This bill goes out of effect at the 
end of two years or sooner if the 
President declares that the emer- 
gency has ended. 

Section 2 (b) authorizes the Pres- 
ident to establish an industrial plan- 
ning and research agency to aid in 
carrying out his functions under the 
title. That is a very important pro- 
vision of the act, although it has not 
been emphasized. I am a great be- 
liever in that kind of research work, 
the collection of accurate statistics 
upon which to base action. You can- 
not come to intelligent conclusions in 
our economic life without ample in- 
formation and statistics. 

Also, may I emphasize here that I 
think this bill is important as the first 
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step toward that which the liberals 
of the country have been preparing 
for years. It was a part of the plat- 
form of the 1912 Progressive Party, 
namely, the necessity of a national 
planned economy. Until we have 
that, I venture to say that we are not 
going to have an orderly organized 
economic system. A good deal of the 
chaos and disorganization from 
which we are suffering now is due to 
this lack of planning. As a matter 
of fact, I think the greater part of it 
is due to that. Of course, some of it 
has to do with the international 
shocks that we have suffered from. 
But I think primarily it is due to the 
other cause that I have mentioned, 
because heretofore we have survived 
severe economic depressions in other 
countries, that did not affect us at all. 
But with a properly planned economic 
system, we could have withstood the 
shocks from abroad. We have got 
plenty in the midst of all this starva- 
tion that we are witnessing. It is a 
paradox. And the explanation is that 
we have not known how to plan. 

Section 6 (c) directs the Federal 
Trade Commission, upon the request 
of the President, to make such inves- 
tigations as may be necessary for the 
purposes of this title. 

Section 9 (a) confers upon the 
President the power to make rules 
and regulations, which, of course, is 
a very important feature of this bill. 

Section 9 (a) authorizes the Presi- 
dent to impose fees for the filing of 
licenses or codes. 

Section 9 (b) authorizes the Presi- 
dent to modify or cancel any action 
taken by him under the title. 

Section 8 provides that this act 
shall not be construed to repeal or 
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modify the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. 

Now, there are some general con- 
siderations to which I wish to direct 
the attention of the committee. This 
bill makes explicit the principle that 
all business is affected with the public 
interest. Heretofore we have, except 
in the field of public utilities, relied 
upon competition alone to protect the 
public interest. In order to preserve 
competition Congress has at various 
times since 1890 passed a whole 
group of statutes, commonly referred 
to as the antitrust laws. This bill is 
not intended to divert us from the 
purposes of that legislation. It is in- 
tended to supplement it. 

The purpose of the present bill is 


not to abolish competition but to lift: 


its standards and to raise its plane 
so as to eliminate destructive prac- 
tices, unfair practices, competition in 
the reduction of wages, and the 
lengthening of hours. In other 
words, efficiency, rather than the abil- 
ity to sweat labor and undermine liv- 
ing standards, will be the determining 
factor in business success. 

Through the cooperative action 
made possible and lawful under this 
bill industry may for the first time ef- 
fectively do many of the following 
things: I am not going to read them 
all, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
but industry, as you know, has at- 
tempted to provide for market re- 
search and analysis; cooperative mar- 
keting and sales promotion; product 
research ; development of sound intra- 
industrial relations; budgeting; sim- 
plification and standardization. 

But, of course, with the law as it 
is today they have been discouraged 
in that sort of activity. And for an- 
other reason, that they could reach 


we 
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no definite conclusion or agree upon 
no particular conclusion as to pro- 
duction and hours of labor, without 
violation of the antitrust laws. Now 
they can do these things effectively 
under the provisions of this bill so 
as to make a real contribution, in my 
opinion, to progress. 

In addition, they may engage in 
numerous other cooperative devices, 
subject to the approval and supervi- 
sion of the President. 

At the present time it is frequently 
the person with the lowest industrial 
standards who determines the stand- 
ard for the entire industry. The pur- 
pose of this measure is to make the 
best judgment and the highest ideals 
of the industry govern its competitive 
activities. That is very important 


and we must accept it as true. It 
largely accounts, in my opinion—and 


I am sure that the members of the 
committee are cognizant of it—for 
the tremendous support which is be- 
ing mobilized throughout the country 
for this legislation. They see in it 
at least a hope that this cutthroat 
competition which has been dragging 
us down, reducing our standards of 
living may be for all time eliminated, 
and we may go along on a higher 
standard of living. That will be a 
great contribution toward the happi- 
ness of the American people. 

As I have said, the purpose of this 
measure is to make the best judgment 
and the highest ideals in the indus- 
try govern its competitive activities, 
replacing the now low standard of 
sweatshop, cutthroat competition. 

Title II has to do with public 
works. The purpose of title II is 
to create direct and indirect employ- 
ment for several million men and 
women through the launching of a 
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$3,300,000,000 public construction 
program. 

In 1930, Federal, State, and local 
public construction amounted to $3,- 
357,000,000. In 1931 it fell to $2,- 
960,000,000. In 1932 it fell to $1,- 
880,000,000. That is a drop from 
$3,357,000,000. 

It is obvious that a great deal of 
construction work normally carried 
on by the States, counties, and mu- 
nicipalities as part of their regular 
program of development has been 
suspended and that, largely by reason 
of the fact that funds could not be ob- 
tained for the purpose. The accu- 
mulated deficit in public construction 
for 1931 and 1932 alone amounts to 
almost 2 billion dollars. That has 
had a tremendous effect upon one of 
our major industries, the construc- 
tion industry of the country. You can 
easily see how that must have dragged 
us down. To that should be added 
the public construction that would 
normally be done in 1933. It is ob- 
vious that there is a vast reservoir of 
necessary, useful projects waiting to 
be done. It should be done now, 
when costs are low and for the more 
important reason that as many as two 
thirds of the 2%4 million construction 
workers are out of employment. 
Think of that. In the construction 
industry alone two-thirds of 2% mil- 
lion workers are out of employment. 

The degree of unemployment in 
some of the industries supplying con- 
struction is even more intense. For 
instance, in the manufacture of brick 
tile, and terra cotta, on January 15 
last, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports that the number of employees 
averaged less than 20 per cent. Just 
think of that—upward of less than 8 
per cent of the average for 1926. 
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That is a deplorable situation which 
we cannot look at with complacency. 
The program contemplated by the 
bill is in general language set forth 
in section 202. Special provision is 
made for construction on the Federal- 
aid highway system for which an 
amount not in excess of $400,000,000 
may be allocated, to be apportioned 
to the several States, three-fourths 
on the basis of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act and one-fourth on the basis 
of population. Of course, these funds 
need not be matched by the States. 

The construction program may be 
prosecuted by the President through 
the Federal emergency administra- 
tion of public works, or through such 
other agencies as he may designate. 
Here again, authority is centralized 
so as to avoid delays which have 
thwarted previous attempts to relieve 
unemployment through public con- 
struction. 

The bill authorizes the President 
to engage in the construction directly, 
to make loans, or otherwise finance 
such construction upon reasonable se- 
curity, and to make grants to States, 
municipalities, and other public bodies 
in an amount not exceeding 30 percent 
of the cost of labor and materials em- 
ployed upon the project. 

Iam sure that Congressman Vinson 
is persuaded now that we have in- 
creased tremendously the area over 
which loans may be made by the Presi- 
dent or the administrator to munici- 
palities. Then, we have removed the 
limitation as to self-liquidation. As 
the bill was intended, and as I am sure 
it reads now, it embraces any public 
works of a municipality, State, or sub- 
division of a State or the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There is no limitation at all 
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except the discretion of the President 
or the administrator. 

In order to make available the 
maximum number of jobs in connec- 
tion with the construction program, 
the bill provides for the 30-hour 
week upon all projects constructed or 
financed under the bill. It also pro- 
vides for the payment of wages sufh- 
cient to provide a standard of living 
in decency and comfort; it prohibits 
the use of convict labor and confers 
a preference upon ex-service men 
with dependents. 

Funds necessary for the construc- 
tion program are to be raised through 
borrowing by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and provision is made for the 
imposition of a special tax to pay in- 
terest and principal. 

Of course, that is a great question 
upon which I can not enlighten the ex- 
perts of this committee. I can not en- 
lighten the committee upon that ques- 
tion, because I have no particular 
views, but I do appreciate the neces- 
sity of imposing some tax. [ think it 
is absolutely essential that we impose 
a tax to amortize these bonds, in order 
that there may be no question as to 
their sale at this time. If there were 
a failure to sell bonds, it would be a 
most unfortunate thing, and might 
cause another recession. 

Next, we have, together with in- 
dustry, included a provision in the bill 
giving industry a chance to cooperate 
within itself, and to organize within 
itself so as to do away with cutthroat 


competition. Then we provide for a} 


large public works program, which 
directly or indirectly will easily put 
3,000,000 men to work. When that 
is done, you know what it will mean. 


In a short time those men begin to | 


purchase necessities, such as clothes, 
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shoes, and other like things, and that, 
in turn, will put another million or two 
people to,work. 

Therefore the upward turn will un- 
doubtedly come. I have slept with 
this subject for years, and I am per- 
suaded that this will be the thing 
which will serve to prime the pump 
and that will begin to sustain the up- 
ward movement for the absorption of 
the unemployed. Of course, I am one 
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of those radicals who believe that 
some day the right to work will be 
recognized as the right to live is recog- 
nized today. We are going in that 
direction now. Otherwise there is no 
reason for organized society at all. 
The power to enter upon new con- 
struction under this bill, or make loans 
or grants, will terminate at the end of 
2 years, or sooner if the President - 
shall declare the emergency ended. 


LABOR’S OPPORTUNITY AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Statement to Organized Labor on the National Industrial Recovery 
Act by the President of the American Federation of Labor. 


O YOU want higher wages, 
shorter hours, and improved 
conditions of employment, and 

are you willing to organize in order 
to secure these benefits? 

The Government of the United 
States has established your legal 
right to organize! 

No employer and no corporation 
can, without violating the law, inter- 
fere in the exercise of the workers’ 
right to organize and to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of 
their own choosing! 

Here is the law. It was recently 
passed by Congress and signed by the 
President. Section 7A of the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act reads as follows: 


“Sec. 7 (a). Every code of fair 
competition, agreement, and license 
approved, prescribed, or issued under 
this title shall contain the following 
conditions: (1) That employees shall 
have the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing, and shall 


be free from the interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers of 
labor, or their agents, in the designa- 
tion of such representatives or in self- 
organization or in other concerted ac- 
tivities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or pro- 
tection; (2) that no employee and no 
one seeking employment shall be re- 
quired as a condition of employment 
to join any company union or to re- 
frain from joining, organizing, or as- 
sisting a labor organization of his own 
choosing; and (3) that employers 
shall comply with the maximum hours 
of labor, minimum rates of pay, and 
other conditions of employment, ap- 
proved or prescribed by the Presi- 
dent.” 


For the first time in the history of 
the nation there has been written in a 
statute passed by the Congress of the 
United States a section according 
workers a legal right to organize and 
to be protected in the exercise of that 
right. 
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The question now is, will the un- 
organized workers of the nation exer- 
cise this legal right to unite with their 
fellow workers for the purpose of 
securing higher wages, shorter hours, 
and improved conditions of employ- 
ment ? 

The door of opportunity is open. 


Any corporation interfering with the’ 


exercise of the right of the workers 
to join a bona fide labor organization 
will be violating the law and subject 
itself to the penalties provided there- 
in. 

Sub-section B of Section 7 of the 
Act provides: 


“(b) The President shall, so far 
as practicable, afford every opportun- 
ity to employers and employees in any 
trade or industry or subdivision there- 
of with respect to which the condi- 
tions referred to in clauses (1) and 
(2) of subsection (a) prevail, to es- 
tablish by mutual agreement, the 
standards as to the maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of pay, and such 
other conditions of employment as 
may be necessary in such trade or in- 
dustry or subdivision thereof to effec- 
tuate the policy of this title; and the 
standards established in such agree- 
ments, when approved by the Presi- 
dent, shall have the same effect as a 
code of fair competition, approved by 
the President under subsection (a) of 
section 3.” 


Here, in this subsection, collective 
bargaining is provided for. The Pres- 
ident of the United States will, under 
the provisions of this subsection, “‘af- 
ford every opportunity to employers 
and employees in any trade or indus- 
try or subdivision thereof with respect 
to which the conditions referred to 
in clauses (1) and (2) of subsection 
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(a) prevail, to establish by mutual 
agreement, the standards as to maxi- 
mum hours of labor, minimum rates 
of pay, and such other conditions of 
employment as may be necessary in 
such trade or industry or subdivision 
thereof, to effectuate the policy of this 
title.” In plain, simple language, this 
means that employers and employees 
will be accorded the fullest opportun- 
ity to negotiate wage scales and con- 
ditions of employment. In fact, a> 
simple, sound interpretation of this 
section means that the government 
expects employers and employees to 
work out wage agreements through 
collective bargaining. J 

How can the workers of the nation 
do this unless they are organized? ° 
They must organize, as industry is or- 
ganizing, if they are to receive the full 
benefits of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

Through organization, they may 
select men of their own choosing to 
represent them in working out indus- 
trial codes and agreements covering 
wages, hours and conditions of em- 
ployment with their employers. 

Never was such an opportunity pre- 
sented the workers to organize, to 
bargain collectively and to be repre- 
sented by men of their own choosing. 
Increased wages, shorter hours of” 
work, and improved conditions of 
employment are bound to follow the 
application of the National Industrial. 
Recovery Act to industry and to labor. 
The amount of the increase in wages 
and the reduction in the hours of 
labor which working people may 
secure will depend very largely upon 
the action of the workers in organiz- 
ing and in bargaining collectively 
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through their own chosen representa- 
tives. 

Subsection A of Section 7 provides, 
“that no employee and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a con- 
dition of employment to join any com- 
pany union or to refrain from joining, 
organizing, or assisting a labor organi- 
zation of his own choosing.” 

In the light of this declaration 
adopted by the Congress of the 
United States and approved by the 
President, how can the workers of the 
nation identify themselves with com- 
pany unions. Certainly such action 
would be inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of the law. 

We warn the workers against com- 
pany unions. Corporations are now 
engaged in an effort to develop com- 
pany unions so that it can be made to 
appear that industrial codes and col- 
lective agreements have been negoti- 
ated between employers and employ- 
ees’ organizations. Such action will 
be a violation of the spirit, if not of 
the letter of the Act. The company 
unions formed by employers are noth- 
ing more than company-controlled in- 
strumentalities through which the cor- 
poration negotiates an industrial code 
and a collective agreement applicable 
to workers, with itself. . 

It is highly unfair and most repre- 
sensible that employers of labor would 
organize for the purpose of fixing 
prices and thus enable themselves to 
enjoy fair profits, and, at the same 
time establish company unions, con- 
trol workers, dominating the indus- 
trial codes and the wages and condi- 
tions of employment through their 
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own owned and controlled company 
unions. 

We appeal to the workers every- 
where to join bona fide independent 
trade unions. Exercise your Ameri- 
can right to organize under the provi- 
sions of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 

Have nothing whatever to do with 
company unions. Unite with your 
fellow workers in bona fide trade 
unions and through such organizations 
select men of your own choosing to 
represent you and to secure for you 
the maximum amount of benefits to 
which you are entitled under the pro- 
visions of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

The hour has arrived when Labor 
can be free, free to organize. Con- 
gress has established your legal right 
to organize. Workers everywhere 
should avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus presented. 

The National Industrial Recovery 
Act will mean much to you and your 
families if you organize into bona fide 
trade unions. It will mean little if 
you fail to do so. 

In the name of Organized Labor I 
appeal to all classes of workers to act 
quickly, to organize immediately, to 
realize all the benefits and rights to 
which you are entitled through organ- 
ization under the provisions of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 

The American Federation of Labor 
will assist you, will cooperate with 
you, and will make it possible for you 
to be identified with bona fide, inde- 
pendent trade unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 





















CONFERENCE of interna- 
A tional and national represent- 
atives met in Washington on 
June 6 and 7, 1933, and adopted the 
following principles for guidance of 
unions as well as a series of concrete 
suggestions as to what should be 
covered in labor provisions of codes 
of fair competition. These principles 
are designed to guide the administra- 
tion of the Act in the spirit of co- 
operative endeavor absolutely essen- 
tial to the accomplishment of lasting 
economic recovery and the establish- 
ment of a basis of lasting economic 
welfare. 

1. The agencies through which the 
labor provisions of the codes of fair 
competition should be negotiated, put 
into operation and regulated are trade 
associations for employers and na- 
tional trade unions for employees. 

2. Where national trade unions 
and trade associations are not imme- 
diately available to function nation- 
ally by industries on behalf of the em- 
ployees and the employers concerned, 
existing national trade unions and 
trade associations should be afforded 
every opportunity to bring suitable 
national organizations into being. 

3. In the case of partially organ- 
ized industries and in the interim 
pending adequate organization of em- 
ployees and employers, existing na- 
tional trade unions and national trade 
associations concerned shall be recog- 
nized and accepted by the Adminis- 
trator as representative respectively 
of the employees and employers of 
those industries for the purpose of 
quickly establishing the labor provi- 
sions of the codes of fair competition. 


-ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPLES 
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4. The Administrator in the event 
of undue delay shall fix a time and 
place by major industries or groups 
of industries for representatives of 
trade associations and representatives 
of the trade union or unions con- 
cerned to meet for the purpose of ar- 
riving at mutual agreement establish- 
ing the labor provisions of the codes 
of fair competition. 

5. To expedite and facilitate the 
process of establishing the labor pro- 
visions of the codes of fair competi- 
tion, joint labor code boards, equally 
representative of labor and employers 
and under the supervision of the Ad- 
ministrator, shall be set up for this’ 
purpose by major industries or groups 
of industries. The members of these 
joint labor code boards shall consist 
of properly chosen representatives of 
the national trade unions concerned 
and representatives designated by the 
trade association concerned. 

6. In the event that any industry 
fails to set up a properly constituted 
labor code board as contemplated in 
Item 5 within a reasonable length of 
time, then the Administrator shall, 
with the advice and counsel of a board 
of three individuals, one representa- 
tive of the industry, one representative 
of labor, and one representative of 
the public, prescribe a limited code of 
fair competition. 

7. For the purpose of adjusting 
grievances and disputes, as between 


employers and employees, growing out 


of the labor provisions of the codes 
of fair competition, national and re- 
gional joint industrial adjustment 
boards shall be set up. 
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8. In those industries in which the 
Administrator finds it necessary to set 
up a limited code, the Administrator 
shall provide federal adjustors for 
the purpose of supervising the proper 
enforcement of the codes. 

9. Labor standards which have 
been established in any industry 
through genuine collective bargaining 
between employers or groups of em- 
ployers and the national trade union 
or unions of such an industry shall be 
accepted by the joint labor code 
boards and the Administrator, as a 
basis for determining the labor pro- 
visions cf codes of fair competition. 

10. In furtherance of the purpose 
of the National Recovery Act to pro- 
vide more jobs and increase buying 
power, hours of labor should be fixed 
so as to absorb the greatest possible 
number of workers, and wages should 
be fixed in the light of the fact that 
they constitute the major consuming 
power. , 

As industry begins to operate near 
capacity the progressive shortening of 
hours of labor is essential to absorb 
workers displaced by technological 
improvements. 

So far as practicable at present no 
employee should be permitted to work 
longer than 30 hours per week. 

All employees should receive an 
annual income ample to keep them 
and their families in health, efficiency, 
and to enable them to share the com- 
forts provided by technical and social 
progress. 

Consumption must balance with 
production to maintain continuity and 
stability of employment. 
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Labor Sections of Codes 


Workers’ Rights: 


Section 7(a) of the Industrial Re- 
covery Act shall be made an integral 
part of the labor provisions of every 
code of fair competition and every 
limited code. 

Sec. 7 (a) Every code of fair com- 
petition, agreement, and license ap- 
proved, prescribed, or issued under 
this title shall contain the following 
conditions: (1) That employees shall 
have the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing, and shall 
be free from the interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers of 
labor, or their agents, in the designa- 
tion of such representatives or in self- 
organization or in other concerted ac- 
tivities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or pro- 
tection; (2) that no employee and no 
one seeking employment shall be re- 
quired as a condition of employment 
to join any company union or to re- 
frain from joining, organizing, or as- 
sisting a labor organization of his own 
choosing; and (3) that employers 
shall comply with the maximum hours 
of labor, minimum rates of pay and 
other conditions of employment ap- 
proved or prescribed by the President. 


Classification : 


Rules governing classification of 
work and employees: 


Hours: 


1. Rule covering maximum hours 
per day. 

2. Rule covering number of days 
per week. 
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3. Rule covering shifts in contin- 
yous industries—starting and stop- 
ping time. 

4. Rule covering overtime. 


Wages: 


1. Minimum wage for unskilled 
labor. 

2. Prevailing or standard wage 
rates for all others according to 
trades, experience and locality. 

3. Methods for adjusting piece 
rates, where this method is accept- 
able, and fixing machine limits. 

4. Guaranteed minimum for all 
piece workers. 

5. No less than time and one-half 
for overtime. 


Security : 


1. Methods for adjusting hours 
and work force. 

2. Payroll reserves should be set up 
to assure continuous income for work- 
ers on an annual basis. 

3. Dismissal wage. 


Working Conditions: 


Rules covering: 

1. Safety and health provisions. 

2. Night work for women and 
minors. 

3. Prohibition of employment of 
minors under 16 years of age. 

4. Vacancies, transfers, promo- 
tions. 

5. Administration of discipline. 

6. Fixing holidays and vacations 
with pay. 

7. Definite provision for local em- 
ployee committees. 


Administration: 


Machinery for conferences between 
labor and management. 

Machinery for adjusting dispute | 
cases growing out of labor provisions 
of codes. 

Right of review in case of dis- 
charge. 


Revision of Code: 


Thirty-day notice clause for change 
of any provision of labor codes. 
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The Task Ahead 


HEN the President set out 

to raise workers’ buying 

power in manufacturing, 
mining and building, he struck at the 
very heart of old man depression. 
For old man depression depends for 
his life on losses of workers’ buying 
power, and the losses have been larg- 
est of all in these three industries. 
By May 1933, workers’ yearly income 
had fallen below the 1929 level by 
$8,500,000,000 in manufacturing, 
$3,700,000,000 in building and 
$1,100,000,000 in mining, a total 
buying power loss of $13,300,000,000 
—more than enough to put all our 
farmers out of business even in their 
most prosperous year, if they took the 
full impact of it. The estimates are 
based on government figures from the 
Departments of Labor, Commerce, 
Agriculture, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

In these same three industries, 
6,170,000 have lost their jobs since 
1929—it is costing the government 
or their friends some $25,000,000 a 
week just to keep them alive in their 
useless misery. The figures show 
3,780,000 laid off in manufacturing, 
1,900,000 in building and 488,000 
in mining. 

Such is the task at hand for General 
Johnson and his staff, in their first 
attack on depression. The objective 
is to restore the 1926 level in busi- 
ness, employment, workers’ income. 
The figures above refer to the 1929 


* These and following figures compare the level 
of month of May 1933 with the 1929 average. 
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level, but, for employment and work- 
ers’ buying power, this was so little 
above the 1926 level that it can well be 
used to show the present objective. 
Figures for 1926 cannot be had, for 
many of the indexes do not go back 
of 1929. 

The income losses above are huge 
when shown in dollars. But they 
mean more still when you realize that 
factory workers have lost 58 per cent 
of their buying power, mine workers 
71 per cent and building tradesmen 
86 per cent. This loss in building— 
nearly 9/1oths of workers’ income— 
represents almost a complete stoppage 
of the industry. Ask any building 
tradesman what it has meant to his 
family, or ask the miners how they 
have managed on a quarter of their 
1929 income. In building 78 per 
cent are now out of work, 48 per cent 
in mines—though many who have 
work are on part time, in factories 
39 per cent are unemployed. 

If these losses represent the heart 
of old man depression, losses of 
farmers and railroad workers are 
almost as important. In 1932, 
farmers’ income loss was $6,700- 
000,000 (57 per cent). Farmers 
were better off than industrial workers 
only in so far as they could raise their 
food and had a roof over their heads. 
Railroad workers lost $1,500,000,000 
and 700,000 (42 per cent) have been 
laid off. To cut the wages of rail- 
road workers now, when their total 
buying power is already 53 per cent 
below 1929, would be poor policy 
indeed, especially when railroad 
trafic and profits are beginning to 
pick up. By raising farmers’ in- 
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comes and by protecting railroad 
workers against further losses (as 
Coordinator Eastman has succeeded 
in doing) , the administration is strik- 
ing depression in another vital spot. 
The task in these two groups is 
to raise buying power by $7,200,- 
000,000 and find 700,000 jobs. 
Note: The buying power loss here 
alone would be enough to put the en- 
tire building industry out of business 
in a normal year, if they took the 
brunt of it. 

In the five basic producing and 
transporting industries, where the ad- 
ministration is making its first direct 
drive to restore buying power, 
workers’ yearly income has fallen 
below 1929 by $21,600,000,000 
(enough to close half our retail stores 
in a normal year if it fell entirely upon 
them) and 6,870,000 are out of work. 
These figures show the first task of 
restoration. 

The other three industries for 
which figures exist represent the dis- 
tribution field—trade, utilities, serv- 
ice industries. They include all 
stores, street cars and busses, electric 
power, telephone and_ telegraph, 
hotels, laundries, etc. Workers’ loss 
here is $4,000,000,000 and 1,700,000 
have been laid off since 1929. Once 
we can get men back to work in the 
basic producing industries their buy- 
ing will create jobs in distribution 
and much of this loss will automat- 
ically be restored. 

To sum up for all workers: In the 
fields covered by monthly statistics— 
the “known” industries discussed 
above—8,580,000 had lost their jobs 
from 1929 to May 1933 and workers’ 
income loss was in all $25,663,- 
000,000. The Federation estimate 
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of 12,540,000 total unemployment in 
May includes in addition unemployed 
professional workers, office workers 
in finance, workers in restaurants, 
garages, beauty parlors, domestic 
servants, those in business for them- 
selves and those out of work in 1929. 
If losses of workers in these other 
groups had paralleled those in known 
industries, the loss of all wage and 
salaried workers and farmers would 
total up to roughly $36,900,000,000 
—$6,700,000,000 for farmers and 
$30,200,000,000 for industrial work- 
ers. Workers and farmers have each 
lost about 56.7 per cent of their 1929 
income. This total loss, if it fell on 
manufacturing industry alone, would 
wipe out more than half our entire 
factory product in the peak year of 


1929. 
How Restore Buying Power? 


The two chief objectives in a cam- 
paign to restore buying power are: 
Put men to work and raise wages. 
These two aims are to be achieved 
through the codes established in each 
industry. Maximum hour and mini- 
mum wage schedules are the key to 
the whole program—it is all impor- 
tant that hours be fixed low enough to 
put the unemployed to work, that the 
wage minimum be high enough to 
create a wage increase and adjust 
workers’ income to the present eco- 
nomic situation. 


Hours—How Short? 


Since last October, work time ac- 
tually needed in industry has shrunk 
considerably. Average hours worked 
in all industries in October were 42, 
in May 38.6. Yet factory produc- 


* Labor Department index. 
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NUMBER AT WORK 


(In “known” industries) 


1929 
Yearly average 
32,157,123 
Total Industrial 
Agriculture! 
Farm Owners 


Quarries 
Manufacturing? 
Salaried Workers 


1,103,317 
301 , 933 
544,125 
257,259 
674, 402 
313,950 
275,981 

84,471 


1 Figures for April, 1930, Census of population. 
* Workers in railroad oon shops omitted and i 
es half the part-time workers. 


3 Estimated. *Inclu 


tion and business activity are at about 
the same level now as last October. 
Obviously we can keep the industrial 
machine going now with a shorter 
work week than we needed seven 
months ago. In October a 30 hour 
week would have put most of our un- 
employed to work and a 28 hour week 
would have given jobs to all.* To- 
day (May 1933) it would take a 25.6 
hour week to give everyone work: 
The figures are as follows: “Known” 
industries where work-time can be 
controlled, normally employ about 
17,800,000 men. In May, 6,000,000 
were out of work; 11,800,000 were 
working an average 38.6 hour week— 
making a total necessary work time 


* See Federationist, Feb. 1933, page 182. 


Laid off since 1929 


Number Percent 


8,514,513 26.5 
8,614, 158 
99, 645° 
111,937* 
56, 698* 
68 ,990 
488 , 303 
83 , 808 
166, 809 





May, 1933 
23,642,610 


tO DO tO tO & WV SO tO “Jw Ww ~~ 
SRSKSSSSSRGSISSSRSSESS swe 
CUPNEOOCHROOCmMUIDEAAH OW Om Ih OSs 


* Increase 


ncluded under Railroads. 


of 455,480,000 man-hours per week. 
Dividing these man hours among the 
total 17,800,000 needing work would 
give an average of 25.6 hours a week. 

Since the actual work available at 
the May level was less than the 30 
hour week by almost 5 hours, clearly 
a work week much longer than 30 
hours will not answer the purpose of 
getting the unemployed back to work. 


Wages—How High? 


Several points must be considered 
in fixing wage levels. 1. How much 
does a family need to live on? 2. How 
much is the loss to be made up since 
1929? 3. What about workers’ pro- 
ducing power—how much has it in- 
creased since 1929? 4. How can 
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WORKERS’ TOTAL INCOME 


(In “known” industries) 


(Yearly income) 


Quarries 
Manufacturing*® 
Salaried Workers 
Wage-earners 
Building 
Railroads 


4,576, 936,000 
1,676 , 867 ,000 
498 , 805 ,000 


Elec. P. & Light 
Service 


Dry Cl 114,556,000 


AVERAGE WAGE: 
(in industry) 
$1,520.63 
29.24 


1 Dept. of Agriculture estimate for full year 1932. 


May, 1933 LOSS 
(Yearly income 


at present level) 


$19, 591 , 085, 000 
14, 448 , 085 , 000 
5, 143,000 , 000" 
457 , 743,000 
66,775,000 
155,816,000 
31,340,000 

154, 246,000 

49, 566,000 
6,124,878 ,000 
1,856,040, 000 
4,268 ,838 ,000 
611,176 , 000 
1,335, 742 , 000° 
4,451,091 , 000 
1,727,814,000 
2,723,277 ,000 
1,103, 158 ,000 
290 , 305 ,000 
519,237,000 
293,616,000 
364, 297 ,000 
148, 159,000 
154,392,000 
61,746,000 





Dollars 


25 , 662 , 766 ,000 
18 , 887 , 766 , 000 
6,775 , 000 , 000 
1,107, 480,000 
155,808,000 
423,425,000 
153,016,000 
216,538,000 
158 ,693 ,000 

8, 524,605,000 
1,662,853 ,000 
6,761, 752,000 


eee 
on~ 


s 
eo 


1M OO 37 
DAeBwwo 
nr Oro 


SRSRSAERESESSSAS 
MEN NIUMNONUAWSSWWwht 


52,810,000 


oo 
an 


$434.87 
8.36 


$1,085.76 
20.88 


Nhs 
co 
an 


? Estimated. 


3 Excludes Railway Shops, which are included under Railroads. 


‘ Includes half the part time workers. 


workers’ income keep ahead in the 
race with prices? These points need 
separate consideration. 


What is a Living Wage? 


Many industrious students have 
worked long and carefully to discover 
the minimum budget necessary to 
keep a worker’s family in health and 
efficiency. Professor Nystrom of 
Columbia University has summarized 
their studies. Bringing his figures up 
to the present living cost level, we find 
the following: 


Weekly Budget 
(Prices of December 1932) 
Family 
of 5 
$26.77 


Individual 


Bare subsistence $8.92 
Minimum for health & efficiency 11.90 31.23 
Minimum comfort 14.87 35.70 


Note: The December 1932 figures are the most 
recent published by the Labor Department. 


The bare subsistence level is below 
the danger line for a family or an 
individual for it leaves out necessary 
medical care, etc. It might be called 
the poverty level. 

Other budget studies show similar 
figures. The Labor Bureau, Inc. 
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gives a minimum budget for health 
and efficiency in December 1932 in 
10 cities, based on Labor Department 
figures: Average—$35 a week for a 
family of 5. For single persons, the 
following weekly budgets have been 
brought up to date (December 
1932) : For women: Industrial Com- 
mission of Colorado—$13.97; Mini- 
mum Wage Board, Massachusetts, 
for boot and shoe workers $11.54, 
Richmond—William & Mary College 
— $11.96. For single men, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
gives a bare subsistence wage of 
$14.85 for New York City. The Con- 
ference Board’s figure for men is 
about $3 above that for women—that 
would be from $14 to $17 a week for 
a health and efficiency budget. 


Losses Since 1929 


How do actual wages today com- 
pare with this minimum budget? 

Outside of union industries, wages 
are in many cases so far below the 
minimum for essentials that two per- 
sons working cannot even support a 
family of five. Take actual average 
weekly earnings as shown for May by 
the Labor Department. Union in- 
dustries head the list: Printing, 
$30.53 average in newspapers; bever- 
ages, $30.26; railroad shops, $22.21; 
bakeries, $21.51; anthracite coal, 
$20.20. These averages of course 
include all workers unskilled as well 
as skilled. At the bottom of the list 
are the very low rates which must be 
raised by the minimum codes: workers 
in the shirt and collar industry aver- 
age only $9.50 a week—if this is the 
average, what must the lowest wage 
be? Cotton goods, $10.40; men’s 
furnishings, $10.42; bituminous coal, 
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$11.41; canneries, $11.69; fertilizers, 
$10.59; cigars and cigarettes, $12.51; 
brick and tile, $10.92; sawmills, 
$11.14. All these figures are aver- 
age wages; the lowest-must be small 
indeed. The average for all factories 
is $17.40. Two persons must work 
constantly to support a family in de- 
cency on the average factory wage! 
If our standard cannot improve on 
that we will not get far in buying 
power. 

For the worker who kept his job, 
the average wage loss since 1929 has 
been $8.36 a week. This is a 28.6 
per cent drop; but since living costs 
have declined 23.7 per cent, an 8 
per cent increase would regain the 
1929 level. But if living costs go 
back to the 1926 level wages will have 
to increase 43 per cent. 


What About Productivity? 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
points out that workers’ productivity 
has increased 13.3 per cent since 
1929; this presents producing power 
per hour (not per week). It-should 
certainly be considered in fixing mini- 
mum wage levels. 


Wages vs. Prices. 


This is perhaps the most serious 
matter of all. For if prices rise and 
wages stay fixed, then no matter what 
minimum is set it will soon be below 
the poverty level. Every code should 
provide for the reconsideration of 
wage levels. 

Prices have already started up- 
ward. In the two months since the 
March crisis, prices of food have 
risen 3.3,‘ retail prices of clothing 


“Labor Department index. 
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and furniture 1 per cent. These fig- 
ures are for May—prices have risen 
further in June. The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board gives the rise 
in living costs from March to May as 
4 tenths of one,per cent—we have no 
other monthly index. 

Have wages kept pace? 

The average weekly wage in 
March (all “known” industries) was 
$20.44, in May $20.88; the increase 
was 2.2 per cent. 

Whatever general gain in wages 
has come to employed workers in the 
last two months has been from in- 
creasing hours of work, and not from 
raising wage rates—and this is ex- 
actly what we do not want. For, 
how will it help get men back to work 
if we make employed men work 
longer instead of taking on more 
men? To be sure, employment has 
increased by 1,200,000 from March 
to May, but more men still might be 
at work today if hours had been kept 
at the March level and workers taken 
on for the added work. 

As it was, average hours actually 
worked by those employed in the 
“known” industries increased by two 
hours per week from March to May. 
In April the average week was 37.1 
hours, in May 38.6.° 

Although we have seen welcome 
news in the press lately of firms in- 
creasing wages, the increases have not 
yet spread far enough to raise the gen- 
eral hoyrly wage level. In fact, they 


* Fairchild index. 
“Labor Department figures. 
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have not been quite enough to offset 
current wage cuts in other firms to say 
nothing of restoring losses due to 
wage cuts earlier in the depression. 
Hourly wage rates have actually de- 
clined from March to May, on the 
average, although the decline was 
slight—six-tenths of one per cent. 
The average wage rate per hour in 
April was 40.6 cents in May 40.4 
cents.” 

A reversal of these trends will have 
to take place if we are to conquer de- 
pression. 


Summary 


To sum up these considerations for 
fixing wages: 

A living wage today for a family of 
five averages between $31 and $35 a 
week. 

The wage level should be increased 
8 per cent at once to recover losses 
since 1929 (at present living costs) 
and 13.3 per cent to compensate the 
productivity increase—a total of 21 
per cent. To this should be added 
whatever is necessary to adjust to ris- 
ing prices; and wherever the wage is 
below a minimum for health and effi- 
ciency, it at least should be brought up 
to a living wage. 

Codes must provide for frequent 
revision so that wages will keep in line 
with price, productivity and other 
changes.* 


7 Labor Dept. figures. 

* These suggestions refer to basic codes; each 
industry will of course set up its superstructure of 
higher rates for more skilled work. 





AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. J. P. MORGAN 


A. Puitie RANDOLPH 


National President, Sleeping Car Porters’ Union 


S THE dominant member of 
the board of directors of the 
Pullman Company in the 

shaping of its financial and industrial 
policy, I, as the President of the 
Sleeping Car Porters’ Union—a 
trade union affliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and embrac- 
ing over 51 per cent of the class of 
employees known as sleeping car por- 
ters and maids—am addressing this 
letter to you. 

It is generally advertised in invest- 
ment literature, as a bid for new cap- 
ital in Pullman stock, by Dow, Jones 
and Company, that the Pullman Com- 
pany has never passed paying a divi- 
dend. This is an unusual and profit- 
able record for any company to main- 
tain over a period of some 66 years. 
But, while this is true, it is also true 
that the Pullman Company has never 
paid its porters and maids a living 
wage. As a result of a wage policy 
which you helped to formulate and 
sanctioned, the porters have been 
compelled to rely upon the public for 
practically half of their living income 
in the form of tips. 

It is, therefore, obvious that the 
continuous paying of dividends by the 
Pullman Company for more than a 
decade over a half century was only 
made possible by reason of the fact 
that your Pullman Company has been 
the actual beneficiary of the tips given 
by the public nominally received by 
the porters and maids. 

According to a survey made by the 
Labor Bureau, Inc., of New York 


City, in 1926, regular porters aver- 
aged $58.15 a month in tips. Obvi- 
ously the Pullman Company saves in 
its wage bill approximately the 
amount the public contributes in tips. 
As it employed about 10,000 porters 
up to the Wall Street debacle in 1929, 
who averaged about $58 per month, 
the amount contributed by the public 
appears to be about $720,000 a month 
or approximately $8,640,000 per 
annum. This is believed to be ap- 
proximately the annual amount your 
Pullman Company saves in wage costs 
by the tipping practice. As said prac- 
tice has been in effect since 1867, when 
the Pullman Company began business, 
the total saved to it by tipping can not 
be less than $150,000,000. The trav- 
eling public has been burdened to ap- 
proximately that amount to render it 
possible for your Pullman Company 
not to pass paying dividends since its 
foundation, — 

That the Pullman Company per- 
mits the tipping practice is a matter 
of public knowledge and needs no 
proof, That it considers tips with re- 
lation to the length of runs or hours 
of work is shown by the proceedings 
of the joint conference held in Chi- 
cago, January 27 to February 3, 
under the plan of employee represen- 
tation or company union. At that 
conference the employee representa- 
tive requested the company to con- 
sider a 240-hour basis instead of the 
400-hour basis as the standard of 
wage rates. The representative of 
the company replied: 
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‘The management can not consider 
that proposition as it would work det- 
rimentally for the company and for 
the porters, since it would result in 
cutting their runs down to a point 
where they would not make more than 
240 hours a month, with the result 
that they would be cut off at interim 
points and lose their tips.” 

According to the Federal Indus- 
trial Commission Report, authorized 
by ex-President Woodrow Wilson, 
with Frank P. Walsh as investigator 
(Vol. 10, pp. 9955 et seq.), Mr. Hun- 
gerford, General Manager of the 
Pullman Company, testified (p. 9955) 
that tipping is considered in fixing 
wage rates of porters for tourist car 
service at higher rates than those for 
the regular Pullman service; this for 
the reason that travelers on tourist 
cars are not of a class able or accus- 
tomed to pay tips; hence to induce 


porters to accept service in tourist cars 


the wage rates must be higher. At 
page 9597 Mr. Hungerford states 
that tips account for the fact that the 
company is able to get porters at 
$27.50 per month (then the wage 
rate—1915) and clearly far less than 
a living wage. 

Testimony of Robert Todd Lin- 
coln, President of the Pullman Com- 
pany, who was the son of Abraham 
Lincoln, the Emancipator of Negro 
chattel slaves: Mr. Lincoln testified 
that if tips were abolished the com- 
pany would have to raise wage rates 
to keep porters. He further stated 
that the abolition of tips would re- 
quire the Pullman Company to raise 
wages is the underlying reason why 
tips are not abolished (p. 9677). He 
further testified that Pullman rates 
to the public are based upon the tip- 
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ping practice (p. 9678). This must 
mean that in Mr. Lincoln’s opinion 
if tips were abolished the rates to the 
public would have to be increased un- 
less the company’s dividends were de- 
creased. But it is interesting to note 
that Mr. Lincoln, the son of the Great 
Emancipator, never raised a finger to 
liberate the Negro porters and maids 
from the demoralizing slavery of the 
tipping system. 

Now, since, Mr. Morgan, it is gen- 
erally admitted by your Pullman offi- 
cials that wage rates are fixed in rela- 
tion to tips, it would seem logically 
to follow that if tips dropped, wages 
would be raised. But not so in your 
Pullman Company. Practically every 
porter will tell you that tips have 
fallen some 75 or more per cent. Yet 
last February, a year ago, your Pull- 
man Company reduced the porters’ 
wages from $77.50 to $72.50 a 
month. Here you reversed the proc- 
ess. When the porters’ tips went 
down, you reduced their wages also. 
This is probably why your Pullman 
Company has paid dividends all 
through the hard years of this de- 
pression. 

Your Pullman Company, Mr. Mor- 
gan, rests upon a black pillar of flesh 
of porters and maids. Your company 
sells service and accommodation 
which are chiefly created and supplied 
by them. It is because of the sharp 
and ruthless exploitation of Negro 
porters and maids that your company 
was able to bring its total cash invest- 
ment of $32,000,000, with reinvested 
surplus, earned stock dividends of 
$64,000,000, paid out of surplus, 
stocks given in exchange for tangible 
property, etc., to the imposing capi- 
talization of $135,000,000 in 1926. 
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And you have divided in cash divi- 
dends as of the survey of the Labor 
Bureau of 1926, hard upon a quarter 
of a billion dollars. 

Subsequently and during the golden 
Twenties, you reorganized your Pull- 
man Company and built a pyramid 
holding company of enormous power, 
a perfect monopoly. Its structure is 
as follows: 


The Pullman Company 

Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation (of Delaware) 

Pullman Railroad Company 

Pullman Land Association 

Dickson Car Wheel Company 

New Orleans Car Wheel Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Harbor City Land Company 

Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation of Alabama 

Standard Steel Car Corporation of 
Delaware 

Standard Steel Car Corporation 
(of Pennsylvania) 

Osgood Bradley Car Corporation 

Richmond Car Corporation 

Lyndora Land & Improvement 


Company 

Pullman Standard Car Export 
Corporation 

Entreprises Industrielles Charen- 
taises 


Pullman-Standard Car Corpora- 
tion (Proprietary), Ltd. 


It is administered by yourself, to- 
gether with the following financial 
Brahmins of America: George F. 
Baker, Arthur O. Choate, David A. 
Crawford, J. Frank Drake, Donald 
R. McLennan, Richard K. Mellon, 
John R. Morrons, George M. Rey- 
nolds, Alan M. Schaife, Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., Henry S. Sturgis, Harold 
S. Vanderbilt and George Whitney. 


The foregoing set-up represents 
the highest form of organization of 
Pullman directors, stockholders . and 
management, and yet your Pullman 
Company has viciously and bitterly 
fought every effort on the part of the 
porters and maids to form a union 
of their own, and to designate and 
select representatives of their own 
choosing, although the Railway Labor 
Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Law and 
the United States Supreme Court de- 
cision in the case between the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks and the 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad, in- 
sure, vouchsafe and guarantee to all 
railway employees the right of self- 
organization, without interference, 
coercion or intimidation. 

Your Pullman Company has, 
through its army of spotters, inspec- 
tors and stool-pigeons, framed-up and 
discharged nearly a thousand porters 
and maids because of membership in 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters. For the slightest dereliction of 
duty, such as nodding from overwork 
on long, chain-ganged runs, your Pull- 
man Company victimizes and’ penal- 
izes porters by placing them on the 
“extra list,” where they get only two 
and three days of work a month, less 
tian enough to insure the bare neces- 
sities of life. Porters with five or 
more in family and who have worked 
for your company from 20 to 30 and 
40 years have been put on this noto- 
rious “extra list” for not observing 
a rule of no special consequence to the 
maintenance of a high standard of 
service and which applies in one dis- 
trict and not in another, which natu- 
rally creates confusion. 

From 400 to 600 hours of work is 
being exacted of porters by your Pull- 
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man Company, which boasts that it 
has never passed paying a dividend, 
and this at a time when the federal 
government is considering the inaugu- 
ration of the 6-hour day and the 5-day 
week in industries that produce goods 
of an interstate character. Porters 
operating from New York to Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, are on the road 
six nights a week. Many porters dou- 
ble out of Chicago the same day they 
arrive, back to New York without 
proper rest. While porters are sup- 
posed to get three hours sleep on long 
runs such as from New York to Chi- 
cago, they are also supposed to an- 
swer bells when the passengers ring; 
in other words, the Pullman porters 
are the only workers in America who 
are supposed to be asleep and awake 
at the same time. 

While the shorter work day, the 
shorter work week and month are ad- 
vocated by the American Federation 
of Labor and some liberal and en- 
lightened government officials and 
employers as a remedy for unemploy- 
ment, your Pullman Company con- 
tinues to increase hours of work and 
continues to lay off porters, having 
furloughed over 4,000 since 1929. 

But your Pullman Company is not 
only furloughing porters every week 
under alleged bad business conditions, 
for not nearly so many porters would 
be furloughed if they worked on the 
240-hour month as other railway 
workers do, it is displacing Negro 
Pullman porters with Filipinos, Japa- 
nese and Chinese for less pay. May 
I observe that the porters’ union has 
nothing against the Filipinos, Japa- 
nese or Chinese. The union would 
oppose the company using other Ne- 
groes to beat down wage standards, 
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disregard seniority rule and destroy 
the porters’ union, the latter object 
having been announced by the Pull- 
man management at the birth of the 
Brotherhood in the summer of 1925. 
Perry W. Howard, assistant United 
States attorney in the Department of 
Justice, declared, in a debate with the 
writer in Chicago in the fall of 1925, 
that if the porters persisted in form- 
ing a union of their own against the 
wish of the Pullman Company, the 
company would displace them with 
Filipinos, Japanese, Chinese or white 
men. Mr. Howard was the leading 
colored member of the National Re- 
publican Committee and was exposed 
by Senator Smith W. Brookhart on 
the floor of the Senate as being a gov- 
ernment official on the payroll of the 
Pullman Company, a private corpora- 
tion, to oppose the porters’ exercising 
the right of self-organization. It is 
interesting to note that it never oc- 
curred to the Pullman Company to 
employ Filipinos on the cars until the 
porters organized the Brotherhood. 

Realizing that as an astute invest- 
ment banker, Mr. Morgan, you 
would insist upon invested capital re- 
ceiving an adequate return, I wish to 
suggest that such is not the case with 
the Pullman porters, who, according 
to an estimate by the New York La- 
bor Bureau, Inc., pay out as occupa- 
tional expense, including shoe polish 
and paraphernalia for shining passen- 
gers’ shoes, meals in transit and at 
the termini, lodging at the termini 
and two uniforms a year, $33 a 
month. Over a period of 60 years, 
an average of 10,000 porters have in- 
vested as capital in the business of 
operating the Pullman Company over 
$19,000,000. For shoe polish alone 
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at the nominal rate of 50c a porter a 
month, porters within the course of 60 
years have put some $360,000 as cap- 
ital into the Pullman industry, since 
the above expenditure is an indispens- 
able condition of being a porter. 

Because your company does not pay 
for preparatory time, that is, time 
taken in making ready the cars, such 
as making up the berths and receiving 
passengers, since the porter’s pay does 
not begin until the train leaves the 
station, and since the average porter 
puts in as preparatory time a mini- 
mum of four hours a day, the invest- 
ment in unpaid labor by the 10,000 
porters in the 60-year span of labor 
for the company at the rate of 25c an 
hour runs well over a half hundred 
million dollars. 

Only within the last score of years, 
if that long, have porters been re- 


lieved of the necessity of paying for 
broken glasses, missing combs and 


brushes, towels, sheets, blankets, 
whiskbrooms, etc., as a result of the 
periodic outbursts of unrest against 
such unjust and petty exploitation by 
the company. Pullman has taken 
millions out of the checks of the por- 
ters for such missing articles, although 
the company knew that the porters 
were not wholly responsible for these 
losses. 

It is dificult to estimate the enor- 
mous amount of money the porters 
have been deprived of by being short 
paid by the Pullman Company. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that 
porters make the same time for two 
or more pay days and receive differ- 
ent amounts of wages in their pay en- 
velopes. Invariably, whenever the 
porters question the accuracy of their 
checks they are quite brutally told 
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that they ought to be glad they are 
working. Only the persistent porter 
will correct the error, which, as a rule, 
requires his going to the general office 
in Chicago. This is not easy to do, 
since few porters run to Chicago. 
Most generally porters accept the 
figures of the company without ques- 
tion, and the company’s figures on 
porters’ wages are usually wrong, 
being in favor of the company and 
against the porter. Every porter 
knows this. But when it is suggested 
to him, he shrugs his shoulders, 
throws up his hands and exclaims: 
“What can I do?” He takes his loss 
rather than make himself a bad fel- 
low by demanding his rights. The 
porter’s time sheet is so organized as 
to puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer. Few 
porters make it out accurately. A 
porter works on so many different 
bases he is always off his base in esti- 
mating his wage time. He must com- 
pute his time on a mileage basis, an 
hourage-mileage basis, a per diem and 
dead-head time basis, as well as time 
based on doubling the road. All of 
these types of work time are set up 
at different rates of pay. 

Of course, your Pullman Company, 
Mr. Morgan, has made some con- 
cessions to the porters. In the Pull- 
man News, the official organ of the 
company, your management places 
porters on the “honor roll” and 
“courtesy roll for loyalty (?) and 
efficient service. It is true that cer- 
tain porters with sinister bolshevik 
tendencies question the merit of this 
imponderable type of reward devised 
by your industrial psychiatrists, and 
cry out with Omar, the tentmaker, to 
“take the cash and let the credit go,” 
but there is a steadily diminishing 
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few, opprobriously alluded to by the 
more militant men as “Uncle Toms,” 
who regard this form of industrial 
unction as solace to their souls. Then, 
too, your management permitted the 
porters to purchase at least one share 
of Pullman stock each year for $145, 
although, having hit upon evil days 
in the “gray thirties,”’ have, like some 
of your South American issues, 
slumped to an unheard-of low. And 
it may not be amiss again to add, at 
the risk of repetitious annoyance, that 
your Pullman has never passed pay- 
ing a dividend, even though the last 
dividend payment was made possible 
by dipping into Pullman’s reserved 
fund, since for the first time in your 
Pullman’s history it sustained a loss 
of three millions. Be it said to the 
eternal credit of your Pullman that 
in the sale of stocks to its employees 
there is absolutely no race discrimina- 
tion, for porters are religiously urged 
by your management to become share 
owners in the “one big Pullman fam- 
ily,’ so that they may see the neces- 
sity and wisdom of paying high divi- 
dends as against high wages. 

You have also permitted your man- 
agement, Mr. Morgan, to organize 
Pullman porter quartettes to sing 
Negro spirituals for the delightful 
amusement of the passengers and 
the advertisement of the company 
and, incidentally, to shift the interest 
of the porters from cash to culture 
ofasort. Realizing that porters may 
not exercise sufficient frugality and lay 
aside something out of their $72.50 
monthly wage for a rainy day and 
provide for sickness, accident and 
death, you have had your manage- 
ment to require porters to pay $2.20 
a month to the Prudential Life Insur- 
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ance Company for a policy which pays 
the porters nothing for an injury re- 
ceived while in active service, the 
place where an injury to a porter is 
most likely to occur. Of course, a 
porter is paid for an injury received 
in the streets while off duty, a rather 
curious and strange arrangement to 
say the least. As a concession to the 
sense of pride of the porters, your 
management permitted them to organ- 
ize the Pullman Porters’ Benefit As- 
sociation, a benevolent affair, which 
the company promptly took over by 
the adroit device of making the di- 
recting officers of the Association 
Pullman porter instructors, who are 
paid $150 a month by the company, 
and donating the Association offices . 
in the Pullman Building in Chicago, 
and, incidentally, serving as financial 
advisor and custodian of the funds. 
It must be admitted, however, that 
your company has been no little inter- 
ested in the condition of the Pullman 
Porters’ Benefit Association, styled 
by the rather critical porter as the 
breeding ground of stool pigeons, for 
the company supplies auditors and 
lawyers free (?) to the Association, 
and at its annual conventions Pullman 
high officials make speeches decrying 
the pernicious tendency of some well- 
meaning but misguided porters run- 
ning after false gods, and they, the 
officials, join in singing lustily Pull- 
man’s anthem: “Life is like a moun- 
tain railroad.” 

Most of the “big” Negro leaders, 
who are now either indicted, convicted 
and sent to jail or bankrupt and 
broke in Chicago, were brought to 
these conventions by your Pullman to 
tell the porters how they rose from a 
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porter to a banker or a bishop and 
that the Pullman Company is the best 
friend of the race. Any porter who 
dared to raise the question of wages 
or rules governing working conditions 
was forthwith branded as a “red” and 
hounded out of the service on the in- 
determinate grounds of “disloyalty.” 
At the close of the conventions of the 
Pullman Porters’ Benefit Association 
and the employee representation plan 
or company union, the porter dele- 
gates are banqueted and given a big 
theater party and ball, nominally at 
the expense of the company, for the 
porters are told that they are out for 
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a big time on the company, and at 
these meets the big Pullman officials 
swap jokes with the porters and even 
give them huge cigars. 

All of this is a species of the 
“higher welfareism” of your newer 
capitalism as expressed through Pull- 
man upon the porter. But this will 
not allay unrest among the porters. 
Porters have changed with the Pull- 
man industry. They have caught the 
spirit of progress of the entire race 
of which they are a part. Therefore, 
they demand: The recognition of a 
union of their own, the 240-hour work 
month and a living wage. 


POEM TO BE CARRIED AS A BANNER 


There was a sunrise falling like red blood 
Over the bloodless city: for a space 

Life filled it to the turrets, and it stood 
Bearing the warm red sunrise in its face: 


Lifting its towers in a burning air 
Too breathless and too brilliant to last: 
Strangely the flaming city kindled there 
Before the crimson interval was past: 


And men and women creeping through the red 
Of the marvelous city, could not quite deny 

All day the life that startled them: they said 
Beautiful things, and wept, and wondered why. 


Dororny E. Rep 
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OVERNMENT is at once the 
biggest and most important en- 
terprise in any country. It is 

also the most complex in the services 
it renders. No private industry, re- 
gardless of magnitude, is engaged in 
as many separate and distinct under- 
takings as is government. The reason 
for this lies in the fact that private 
business interests itself only in those 
enterprises promising substantial 
profits. Government, consequently, 
must come in and assume the duty of 
rendering those essential services 
which twentieth century society de- 
mands on a non-profit-making basis. 
This theory is contrary to the conten- 
tions emanating from certain quarters 
that government deliberately and ar- 
bitrarily goes out and lays claim to all 
activities within its reach. 


Governmental Expenditures Are 
Productive 


Another myth that has been given 
wings in the last few years is that the 
dollar that goes through the city treas- 
urer’s cage goes to unproductive uses 
as contrasted with the dollar spent for 
telephone, radios, cosmetics, shoes 
and medical service. I doubt the 
necessity for taking the time of any 
reader of this article to demonstrate 
the simple truth that the desires and 
demands of a public employee are not 
unlike those of the employee of a pri- 
vate concern. Anyway, what do we 
mean by “the cost of government?” 


If a city, for example, collects the 
refuse from households because it can 
do so at half the cost charged by a 
private collector, shall we cry out 
against the “exorbitant” cost of gov- 
ernment? Shall we protest against 
high governmental expenditures when 
a city delivers us pure water instead 
of having this essential service ex- 
ploited by a private water company? 
We need to think less about govern- 
ment in the abstract and more about 
the actual service it renders. Just a 
mention of a few governmental serv- 
ices will serve as a counterirritant to 
the hysteria and high pressure propa- 
ganda against government. 


What Tax Dollar Does 


Our governmental employee takes 
the money we pay to him in the form 
of taxes and delivers our mail, puts 
out our forest fires, and lights up our 
harbors. He cleans the refuse off our 
streets and vaccinates us against small- 
pox; he sees that we have reasonably 
decent movies and educates our chil- 
dren; he builds our streets and cuts the 
grass in the parks where we like to 
play; he puts up red and green lights 
and paints white lines on streets so 
we won’t kill each other with our auto- 
mobiles; he maintains playgrounds 
and libraries and provides food and 
shelter for our less fortunate neigh- 
bors; he inspects the safety of our 
public buildings and makes sure that 
our fire escapes are ready for use in 
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case of fire; he sees that the gas com- 
pany gives us the quality and quantity 
of gas we pay for and keeps the bugs 
out of our public water supply. It is 
not necessary to go on listing the my- 
riad services which government fur- 
nishes us every waking hour and each 
sleeping minute to support the conten- 
tion that tax money is not unlike other 
money we spend unless it is that we get 
more for it. 


Technical Aspects of Public Service 


Nor is it necessary to offer further 
evidence in support of the claim that 
government requires a varied and 
highly skilled personnel to carry out 
the services it is charged to perform. 
Practically every trade, occupation 
and profession is represented on the 
public payrolls, numbering between 
three and one-half and four million 
people. What government should or 
should not do with regard to any 
given problem is decided by those 
whom we elect, but the actual per- 
formance of the work of government 
is carried on mainly by persons who 
are appointed by the elected officials 
or by the chief administrator and 
department heads. It is this latter 
group, the large body of appointed 
public employees who actually ad- 
minister government activities, that 
should be specifically trained for their 
tasks both before appointment and 
after they are on the job. 


High Cost of Patronage 


The value of a trained personnel in 
certain public services has long been 
recognized, but as a matter of fact 


the public service as a whole is still , 


considered by many as a field that can 
be entered without specific training, 
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the only requirement being that one be 
a good Democrat or good Republi- 
can. When there is a change in the 
party in power it is assumed by these 
spoils politicians that there should be 
a complete turnover in all positions. 
In spite of the technical requirements 
and large responsibilities of many 
positions, a public position is consid- 
ered as a reward, something to be 


‘passed around to friends, to ward 


heelers, and to others who aided the 
elected officials to get into office. Con- 
sequently, the important positions in 
government often are held by those 
who have a selfish interest. They re- 
ceive salaries incommensurate with the 
responsibilities of their positions, and 
the temptation is great to find other 
means of increasing their incomes. 
The Federal Government alone hands 
out to faithful political workers 135,- 
000 jobs, which take $125,000,000 in 
salaries and wages. Among these 
thousands of positions not under the 
merit system are such places as post- 
masters, collectors of internal revenue, 
clerks, lawyers, mechanics, doctors, 
stenographers, hodcarriers, and every 
conceivable occupation ranging in sal- 
ary from $250 a year to $10,000. 
What is true in the Federal Govern- 
ment is equally true—and in many 
cases worse—in the state and munici- 
pal governments. In forty states 
practically all of the positions in the 
public service are available to the po- 
litical organizations for patronage 
distribution. The cost of this luxury 
to American taxpayers runs annually 
into millions of dollars of unnecessary 
expense. 

The concept that “to the victor be- 
long the spoils” has stifled attempts 
at technical administration, hampered 
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the development of administrative 
ability and, worst of all, has discour- 
aged able young men and women from 
training for the public service both be- 
cause of the insecurity of tenure and 
the lack of promotional opportunities. 
The failure to see the real cost of in- 
efficient, partisan control of govern- 
ment is keeping many governmental 
units from making a determined effort 
to improve their status. Inefficiency 
and its accompanying ignorance, and 
lack of vision have resulted not only 
in the imposition of millions of dollars 
of unnecessary taxes, but also have 
contributed to the social and economic 
evils from which the country is now 
suffering. Then, too, the patronage 
system has a most disastrous effect on 
the morale of government employees, 
and it causes distrust or lack of confi- 
dence in government on the part of the 
people at large. 

People who are in government work 
would be glad to be free of political 
obligations or payments to the party 
campaign fund. Their self-respect 
and their ambition to do good work 
would be greatly enhanced if they 
knew that their jobs depended upon 
their ability rather than on the party 
in power or on their subservience to 
the ward committeeman. These gov- 
ernment workers on the whole are an 
honest hard-working group of persons 
but whenever the spoils politician sub- 
verts government to personal gain 
they are cajoled and herded like so 
many sheep or fired and replaced by 
friends of the “wolves” who prey on 
the public treasury. 


Trained Personnel in European Cities 


The method of training and recruit- 
ing government employees abroad 
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stands out in distinct contrast to the 
practice in this country. In England, 
the object of the central government 
is to obtain a highly educated person 
who has graduated from one of the 
universities and then instruct him on 
the job through practical experience. 
After a thorough examination the 
practice is followed of transferring 
the recruit at least every two years so 
that he learns many different types of 
administrative work. In the city gov- 
ernments, an apprenticeship system 
has been well established, to which are 
recruited young men who have just 
finished grammar school or high 
school. If they prove competent they 
are fairly certain of permanency of 
tenure and opportunities for promo- , 
tion in the service, not only within the 
city government, but from city to city. 

There is little feeling in England 
that department heads in city govern- 
ment should be selected from the local 
community. A city selecting its town 
clerk, city engineer, city treasurer, ac- 
countant, and even subordinate staff 
will usually canvass the country for 
the best men. Advertisements in the 
municipal journals, inserted by cities 
requiring new employees, illustrate 
how far England has progressed in 
the direction of obtaining trained and 
experienced men for the public service. 

The higher positions in France have 
long been filled by men particularly 
trained for their work in government 
schools or universities, and in Ger- 
many the public service has been espe- 
cially noted for the high quality and 
ability of its public servants. In Ger- 
many, the entire civil service is con- 
sidered as one unit, that is, one can 
take examinations for promotion 
either from the municipal service to 
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the state service, or to the central gov- 
ernment service. The middle admin- 
istrative service which comprises the 
great bulk of municipal employees can 
be entered only by meeting certain edu- 
cational requirements. Where scien- 
tific qualifications are required, the 
candidate as a rule does not enter the 
public service until he has gone 
through a period of either state serv- 
ice or private practice, and for the 
middle administrative service exam- 
inations after appointment are pre- 
scribed. While no arrangements are 
made in the various municipal offices 
for the further education of officials 
after appointment, a great many of 
them attend administrative academies 
to fit themselves for promotion to 
higher positions. Many of the offi- 
cials in the higher service are ap- 
pointed for life, and receive promo- 


tion from city to city. In other words, 
the public service in Germany ranks 
very high in the esteem of the public 
in general, and it attracts the best 
qualified men and women. 


Modest Beginning in United States 


In the United States an important 
beginning has been made in training 
for the public service. Perhaps the 
first serious effort to afford such an 
opportunity began a little over twenty 
years ago when the New York Train- 
ing School for Public Service was or- 
ganized. A number of its graduates 
hold important positions in municipal 
research and in government. During 
the two decades since the New York 
school was established, when numer- 
ous activities were being added to gov- 
ernment, a number of colleges and 
universities were developing special 
courses to train students for particular 
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government tasks. A few schools 
have given special attention to the 
training of men and women for the 
diplomatic and consular service, and 
certain other schools such as the New 
York School for Social Work have 
trained persons for special fields. The 
first school to offer special training for 
municipal work was the University of 
Michigan in 1914, followed in 1921 
by the University of California and 
Stanford University, and in 1924 by 
the School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs of Syracuse University, and 
the Texas Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College. During the last ten years 
a number of other universities, includ- 
ing the University of Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Harvard Uni- 
versity, University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Ohio State University, 
University of Southern California, 
and the University of Wisconsin have 
offered courses which they consider 
suitable preparation for municipal 
administration. 

The most recent development in the 
United States has been the emphasis 
that is being placed upon training 
after entry into public service. Since 
1928, the state leagues of municipal- 
ities in eight states have held 207 
training schools for various groups of 
municipal officials which were attended 
by nearly twenty-five thousand per- 
sons, including policemen, firemen, 
finance officers, milk and dairy inspec- 
tors, waterworks supervisors, welfare 
officials, assessors, building inspectors, 
city clerks, food inspectors, public 
works officials and purchasing officers. 
In a report describing the various 
training schools, the American Mu- 
nicipal Association observes: 
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The extensive training which has 
been undertaken by some of the 
leagues of municipalities has had for 
its objective the further development 
of sound municipal government. Un- 
der this training program it is hoped 
that the costly apprenticeship period 
of public officials will be reduced, that 
municipal administrative expenses will 
be decreased, and that public dissatis- 
faction with municipal administration 
will be dissipated. It is anticipated 
that this training will raise the stand- 
ards of municipal service, lengthen the 
tenure of office, reduce personnel turn- 
over, increase proficiency of officials 
and employees, and convince the pub- 
lic that municipal service is not just a 
political job but a technical and highly 
specialized work. 


The most recent step toward train- 
ing officials after entrance into the 
service was the first national confer- 
ence on training of police instructors 
held in Chicago in April, 1933, at 
which time leading public officials and 
others outlined a suggested program 
for nation-wide training of police 
forces. Another recent development 
was the announcement in January of 
this year of twenty extension courses 
covering every field of municipal ad- 
ministration, prepared and conducted 
by the International City Managers’ 
Association. These recent steps to 
provide training for those who wish to 
enter the public service and those al- 
ready in the service should go a long 
way to meet the demand that is bound 
to come in the next few years for men 
and women trained in the art and 
science of public administration. 


Present Economic Conditions May 
Accelerate Improvement 


It is hoped that the widespread in- 
terest now manifested in government 
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will result in effecting constructive 
changes which will bring a permanent 
improvement in the selection, training 
and promotion of public employees. 
Perhaps the first and most important 
requirement is a change in the attitude 
on the part of all citizens that govern- 
ment employment is not to be consid- 
ered as a reward for political service, 
and that there is no Republican or 
Democratic way of keeping accounts, 
paving streets, preventing crime, in- 
specting fire hazards, or administer- 
ing a postoffice. 

Trained and expert workers should 
not be discharged in order that polliti- 
cal henchmen may be retained on the 
payroll or to make places for local un- 
employed but untrained men. Every . 
government unit should put the entire 
service on a merit system administered 


by a personnel director responsible to 


the chief administrator. Government 
service should then be made attrac- 
tive to the best talent by making ap- 
pointments on the basis of ability and 
training and by adopting a compre- 
hensive personnel program, including 
proper recruiting procedure, sound 
advancement and promotion policies, 
and provision for employee training. 
The selection of departmental heads 
and other important executive posi- 
tions should not be restricted to local 
talent, but the best man available 
should be obtained, whether he be 
from within or without the particular 
jurisdiction. 

Such a policy on the part of govern- 
ment itself would encourage educa- 
tional institutions to undertake train- 
ing for the public service on a more 
comprehensive basis and thereby at- 
tract the most capable students into 
a career in the governmental service. 
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It is a further hope that the de- 
pression may bring about some basic 
changes in governmental structure 
tending to improve the elected per- 
sonnel. Here the short ballot would 
prove its merit. Consider the as- 
tounding task confronting many of 
our voters as they go to the polls 
today. In Chicago, for instance, each 
voter is called upon to choose 135 
local officials. A shorter ballot can 
be obtained by eliminating overlap- 
ping governmental units, by consoli- 
dating independent boards and com- 
missions, by making certain elective 
officials appointive in cities and other 
local areas, and by electing a small 
council on a _ nonpartisan ballot 
through proportional representation. 
Such a council, made up of men and 
women living within the city or local 
area, will represent the people and de- 


termine policies. The administration 
or the execution of the policies should 
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be left to an administrator appointed 
by the ‘council, who would in turn be 
fully responsible for the efficient and 
economical conduct of the city govern- 
ment. A large number of cities al- 
ready function under such a sound or- 
ganization scheme, there being over 
four hundred cities now operating 
under the council-manager plan which 
has proved satisfactory in the twenty- 
five years since it was first adopted. 
Many other cities have turned to the 
strong-mayor plan because it has cen- 
tralized administrative responsibility 
and San Francisco, about two years 
ago, adopted a charter which provides 
for a chief administrative officer ap- 
pointed by the mayor. These trends 
and the possibilities offered by the 
times furnish an excellent opportunity 
for those interested in American em- 
ployment conditions to bring about a 
better trained personnel in govern- 
ment. 


STABLE BOY 


With wind behind them, toward an arc of sun, 
A stallion and a boy beside him run 


Together on a hill. 


We hear a neigh, 


The thud of hooves and shouting, every day. 


As if the meadow were a burning floor 

At sundown, running for the golden door 
That closes the wide evening wall, they dash 
Up the long hill and over with a flash. 


When they are gone the dark seeps quickly under 


The stones. 


And thinking of the horse, I wonder 


If that boy stables him with crystal bars 
And pats him over to a pail of stars. 


—GeEorGE O’ NEILL. 
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CONOMIC changes, drastic in 
i? character, are occurring with 
such rapidity that it is difficult 
for the human mind to foresee them or 
even grasp their significance after they 
have occurred. There have been few, 
if any, periods in the world’s history 
when there have been recorded so 
many unusual events in so short a time. 
The spectacular decline in commod- 
ity prices which we have experienced 
in the last three years has reached such 
a state that the resulting situation is 
almost unbearable. The deflation and 
declining prices have meant an eco- 
nomic retreat, step by step, but slowly 
and surely, by the farmers, the home 
owners, the unemployed laborers, the 
security holders, and innumerable 
other groups. 

The world has never experienced, in 
times of peace, such a prodigious de- 
struction and transfer of wealth in so 
short a time. We are now in the 
midst of the most severe depression 
this country has ever experienced. 
Most measures of industrial activity 
are about 50 per cent below normal. 
During the depression of 1921, Ayres’ 
index of American industrial activity 
fell to 27 per cent below normal. The 
Panic of 1893 was the only one, prior 
to 1921, that carried business as much 
as 20 per cent below normal. In short, 
the business of the United States is at 
a level never before reached in the 
annals of American business. Honest 
men cannot get work; creditors can- 
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not collect their debts; and “for-rent” 
signs appear everywhere. Changes 
are coming so quickly and values are 
being swept away so rapidly that fear- 
less and honest men are so bewildered 
that they know not how to act. 


Effects of Falling Prices 


The farmer suffers from falling 
prices because he has a high capital in- 
vestment per worker and his business , 
has a slow turnover. 

Falling prices reduce buying. Deal- 
ers and consumers finding that they 
could have purchased at lower prices 
if they had waited, take the attitude 
of “Why buy today; prices will be 
lower tomorrow.” 

It is commonly believed that those 
who live on interest from bonds or 
other forms of indebtedness gain by 
being paid in dollars that are more 
valuable. But they are generally los- 
ing because so much of the principal 
is lost. Hospitals and insurance com- 
panies and other endowed institutions 
suffer. 

The laborer loses whether em- 
ployed or unemployed. The house 
that he built shrinks in value the same 
as other people’s investments. 

After the Civil War, prices declined 
one-half and wages declined 14 per 
cent. Since the World War, prices 
have declined one-half and wage de- 
clines have started. When the work 
was done by slaves, the price of slaves 
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varied with the price of commodities 
(cotton). Every step in the progress 
of civilization results in improving the 
status of the working man and makes 
wages less like a commodity, and 
wages, therefore, change more slowly 
in periods of inflation or deflation. 

Some persons hold that the country 
school teacher, government official, 
and other white-collared groups are 
favored by declining prices. How- 
ever, many are unemployed. Those 
who are employed lose on their in- 
vestments in property and securities 
the same as other people do. Their 
houses may shrink in value below the 
mortgage. To able persons on fixed 
incomes, the most serious consequence 
of declining prices is the loss of pro- 
motion and this may be greater than 
any cut in salaries that has occurred 
or is in prospect. 

There are indications that the sal- 
aried groups, endowed institutions, 
bondholders, and others having what 
appeared to be fixed incomes, are 
about ready to cast their lot with the 
farmers and owners of city buildings, 
and be willing to take their chances 
with stable or slowly rising prices. 

Declining prices make the nation 
grow poorer because millions stop 
producing while they are unemployed. 


National Income 


According to the Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, the national income in 
1932 was 40 billion dollars compared 
with 85.2 billion dollars in 1929.’ 


* New York Times, Sunday, February 26, 1933, 
and The Conference Board Bulletin, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Vol. VII, No. 2, 


p. 14, February 20, 1933. In 1913 dollars the 
1932 income per gainful worker was $305. 
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The income per gainful worker was 
$424 in 1932 compared with $1,763 
in 1929 and $874 in 1913. 


Debts 


Before 1920, there were relatively 
few debts incurred at a high price 
level, except federal war debts. By 
1929, the whole international, na- 
tional, state, municipal, local, and pri- 
vate debt structure was adjusted to a 
commodity price level of about 150. 
In 1929, the public debt of the United 
States was about 33 billion dollars, 
and the private debt, 170 billion dol- 
lars. The total debt was 203 billion 
dollars, which represented 56 per 
cent of the national wealth, 362 bil- 
lion dollars. Since 1929, the public 
debt has increased and the private 
debts have decreased. 

The value of the property of the 
United States is based on commodity 
prices. Livestock on farms, grain in 
elevators, or transit, goods in the 
stores, commodities in a more perma- 
nent form as fences, steel rails, box 
cars, barns, homes, and the like, de- 
cline when prices of commodities fall. 

If the property of the United States 
declined in about the same propor- 
tion as prices, the national wealth 
would be about 240 billion dollars and 
the debts would represent about 85 
per cent of the value of the property. 

With the progress of civilization, 
business is based more and more on 
credit. Young men borrow money 
to buy livestock and tools, and start 
farming; to buy homes; or to start in 
the garage, grocery, or trucking busi- 
ness. The major portion of these 
debts is based on commodity prices 
and if prices fall, they are difficult to 
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pay. If prices collapse, the debtor is 
unable to pay and then both the credi- 
tor and debtor lose, banks become in- 
solvent, and if the process goes far 
enough, additional institutions are 
affected. 

It makes no difference whether it be 
the public debts, private debts, or in- 
ternational debts, the problem is es- 
sentially a price problem. Three years 
ago, with prices 40 per cent above pre- 
war, the English registered no protest 
against debts; federal, state, and local 
communities met their interest and 
principal payments without a murmur; 
and farmers and home owners experi- 
enced little difficulty in meeting their 
obligations. With prices below pre- 
war, England’s obligation to us and 
our federal, state, local, railroad, 
farm, and urban debts have suddenly 
become an intolerable burden. At 


present, the popular way to solve the 
debt problem is by bankruptcy. The 
scientific way to solve the debt prob- 
lem is to solve the price problem. 


Taxes 


Taxes are always rising. The prog- 
ress of civilization requires a steady 
increase in the number of services per- 
formed at public expense. There will 
be little more than a temporary slow- 
ing down of this process. When prices 
are rising, taxes are easy to pay, but 
when prices fall, taxes become unbear- 
able and there is a general clamor for 
reduction of taxes. In most instances, 
the cause of the clamor is not a pro- 
test against the service or the taxes 
but an expression of the inability to 
pay the taxes. The present inability 
of farmers to meet taxes is due to low 
farm prices. At present, the popular 
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way to solve the tax problem is to re- 
duce taxes. 

The scientific way to solve the tax 
problem is to solve the price problem. 


Wholesale Prices for 213 Years 


The trend of wholesale prices in 
the United States since 1720 indicates 
the violent fluctuations in the general 
level of commodity prices. The in- 
stability of prices is the major prob- 
lem of agriculture and _ industry. 
Never before in the annals of Ameri- 
can business have we had a peace- 
time collapse of 33 per cent in com- 
modity prices in so short a time. 

The primary cause of the present 
maelstrom is the collapse in commod- 
ity prices. There are four factors in- 
volved in price: the supply of and de- 
mand for gold and the supply of and 
demand for commodities. There- 
fore, the explanation of the collapse 
in commodity prices must be found in 
one or more of these four factors. 
Since 1929, the demand for some com- 
modities has declined; but this was a 
result of and not the cause of the col- 
lapse of commodity prices. 

In the United States, the commonly 
accepted explanation of the agricul- 
tural depression is over-production. 
The former Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Farm Board, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and a num- 
ber of economists have taken the posi- 
tion that the agricultural depression is 
due to over-production, and that the 
only remedy is curtailed production. 
At present, the popular ways to solve 
the farm problem are embodied in the 
so-called allotment plan now before 
Congress. The validity of the “‘over- 
production theory” can be tested by a 
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scientific examination of the available 
data. 

Before the war, the total produc- 
tion * of all commodities increased at 
the compound rate of 4.03 per cent. 
From 1915 to 1929, the rate of in- 
crease was only 2.11 per cent per year. 

Before the war, the output of all 
commodities per capita rose 1.73 per 
cent per year; for the period 1915- 
1929, it rose 0.64 per cent per year. 

Urban and agricultural production 
in the United States proceeds at a re- 
markably uniform rate, and the out- 
standing examples of striking devia- 
tions are shortages and not surpluses. 
In 1921-22 and 1930-32, there were 
striking examples of great shortages 
in production. 

Snyder’s index numbers of physical 
volume of production for the world 
lead to the same conclusion. From 


1865 to 1914, production increased 


3-15 per cent per year. Since the 
outbreak of the war, this rate of in- 
crease has been checked. The World 
War slowed down the normal rates 
of production. Able-bodied men 
were drawn from productive enter- 
prises, and man cannot fight and pro- 
duce commodities at the same time. 
Since the war, there has been a large 
amount of unemployment. Instead 
of over-production, production is low. 


Not Technocracy 


Whenever deflation occurs, it is at- 
tributed to the introduction of new 
machinery, and spectacular instances 
of great increases in efficiency are 
cited. These increases are far less 


* Note the difference between total production 
per capita of population and productivity or 
output per capita of workers.—Editor. 
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than they appear. A common fallacy 
is to compare the amount of wheat 
that a farmer can raise with a tractor 
and combine with that produced with 
horses and the threshing machine. 
Superficial observation counts all this 
as increase in efficiency, but many in- 
visible men are working back of the 
tractor. The farmer raised the horses 
and raised the feed for them. These 
horses did the work of producing 
wheat and hauling it to town and 
raising their own feed. With the new 
methods, only the farm worker is visi- 
ble, but work that he formerly did is 
now done by a large number of other 
workers who mine the iron, roll the 
steel, and make and transport the trac- 
tor. Still other workers are produc- 
ing, transporting, and refining oil. 
Others are producing combines and 
trucks. Still others print catalogues, 
and sell and finance the machines. 
The total time of the farmer and all . 
these invisible workers must be com- 
bined to determine the real increase 
in efficiency in wheat production. The 
saving of human time is greatly ex- 
aggerated when superficial compari- 
sons are made. 

Similar illusions have resulted from 
superficial observation of the visible 
processes in a shoe factory. The com- 
plete process from grass, to hide, to 
leather, to shoes, to fitting, and sell- 
ing at retail has not been spectacularly 
decreased. 

The introduction of machinery does 
not take place in all operations at the 
same time. For any given factory, it 
may be very sudden. For all industry 
it is very gradual, first here and then 
there a new machine is introduced. 

The cream separator, power churn, 
reaper, grain-binder, truck, tractor, 
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corn husker, combine, milk refrigera- 
tion, power loom, Bessemer process, 
sewing machine, rayon, cracking proc- 
ess, motorization of industry, stamp- 
ing machines, internal combustion en- 
gine, carbon dioxide ice, paper towels 
and napkins, pneumatic tire, radio, 
arc welding, and the like, were all 
great technological innovations in 
production. So far as can be ob- 
served, these technological changes 
produced no perceptible change in the 
rate of increase in total physical vol- 
ume of production, because they did 
not all occur at once. If they had, it 
would have affected the rate of 
growth. We have no indication of 
any sudden increase in the total pro- 
duction of all commodities per capita 
at any time in history. There have 
been sudden decreases such as oc- 
curred in 1921 and in 1932, when 
millions of workers were unemployed. 


The Monetary Question 


If we do not find a satisfactory ex- 
planation for the collapse of prices in 
a striking reduction of demand or in 
an unusual increase in the supply of 
commodities, we must turn our atten- 
tion to the supply of and demand for 
gold. 

World gold stocks in 1850 amounted 
to 54 million ounces and by 1910 
amounted to 340 million. It these are 
expressed as index numbers, 1880- 
1914 = 100, the stocks of 1850 were 
23 and in 1910 were 147. In the 
same sixty-year period, index numbers 
of the physical volume of the world’s 
production of basic commodities rose 
from 22 to 140. The ratio of gold 
to production in each year was 105. 
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Prices in England were 105 in 1850, 
and 106 in 1910. 

From 1850 to 1870, gold stocks in- 
creased more rapidly than production, 
and the ratio rose from 105 to 136; 
prices in England rose from 105 to 
131. From 1870 to 1890, gold stocks 
increased very slowly and the ratio 
fell to 99; prices dropped to 98. In 
1914, the ratio was 115 and prices 
were in adjustment. In 1929, the 
ratio was approximately the same as 
in 1914, but prices were 156. At the 
present time, the ratio is about the 
same as in 1914 and 1929, and prices 
have now returned to the normal re- 
lationship that formerly existed be- 
tween gold stocks and the production 
of goods. 

Since the Civil War, the same rela- - 
tionship holds for the United States. 
During the Civil War and the World 
War, prices departed from the ratio 
of world gold stocks to production 
but ultimately prices returned to that 
ratio. 

It is a fundamental law of prices 
that if world monetary gold stocks in- 
crease faster than production of other 
commodities, prices rise. Conversely, 
when gold stocks increase less rapidly 
than the production of other commod- 
ities, prices fall. When commodity 
prices depart from this long-time 
ratio, they return to it. 


Changes in the Supply of and 
Demand for Gold 


Therefore, the problem to explain 
is why prices rose and not why prices 
fell. The reason prices rose was that 
most of the worid stopped using gold 
and stopped bidding for it. This re- 
duced the value of gold in the few 
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markets that were open to it, just as 
the demonetization and the low de- 
mand for silver reduced its value. 
Therefore, commodity prices de- 
parted from the normal ratio of gold 
to production. 

When the various countries at- 
tempted to return to the gold basis, 
the increased demand raised the value 
of gold and the crisis was on. The 
present generation has never had a 
similar experience, but the world has 
had one previous experience of a very 
similar nature. The French Revolu- 
tion broke out in 1789 and metal was 
abandoned. Prices rose sharply in 
England on a metal basis before the 
suspension of specie payment in 1797. 
The United States continued on a 
metal basis until the War of 1812. 
From 1789 to 1796, prices in the 
United States on a specie basis rose 


70 percent. These rising prices firmly 
established the Union and contributed 
to the success of Washington’s ad- 


ministration. One country after an- 
other returned to the metal basis, and 
prices fell in the United States until 
they reached a level 13 per cent lower 
than those in 1789. 

The ratio of monetary stocks of 
gold to production of other commodi- 
ties controls commodity prices. The 
same ratio plays a very important role 
in the price of capital. 

In 1852, the world produced 
6,709,000 ounces of gold, which was 
10.6 per cent of the world monetary 
gold stocks. In 1883, the production 
fell to 4,615,000 ounces, which repre- 
sented 3.0 per cent of the stocks. In 
1931, production was 3.7 per cent of 
stocks. Since production is such a 
small per cent of stocks, an excess or 
deficiency in production has a slow 
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effect on commodity prices. When 
prices are lagged 13 years, there is a 
close relationship. 


Value of Gold and Price of Gold 


The relationships of supply to the 
purchasing power of many products 
have been calculated. The supply of 
each year is compared with the normal 
supply for that year. 

When the United States corn crop 
was 20 per cent below normal, a bushel 
of corn would buy 28 per cent more 
than the normal amount of al! com- 
modities. If the crop was 20 per cent 
above normal, a bushel of corn would 
exchange for 18 per cent less than the 
normal amount. 

When the world monetary supply 
of gold was 20 per cent below normal, 
its purchasing power was 23 per cent 
above normal. When the supply was 
20 per cent above normal, its purchas- 
ing power was 15 per cent below nor- 
mal, 

The relative supply of gold affects 
the purchasing power of gold in ex- 
actly the same way and by practically 
the same amount that the supplies of 
hay, oats, corn, hogs, and cattle affect 
their purchasing powers. There is 
one difference. Gold is so easily moved 
that the value is about the same, re- 
gardless of location. However, in 
the case of corn, a high supply affects 
prices far from market more adversely 
than it affects prices at trade centers. 

The price of gold is fixed regardless 
of the supply of or demand for it. The 
legal price of gold in England is 3 
pounds, 17 shillings, and 10% pence 
per fine ounce. During the past 136 
years, England was unable to main- 
tain this price 26 per cent of the time. 
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The legal price of gold in the United 
States prior to 1834 was $19.39 per 
fine ounce. From 1834 to 1837, the 
price was raised to $20.69. In 1837, 
the legal price was lowered to $20.67, 
and since then has not been changed. 

The price of a bushel of wheat 
varies from day to day, and the value 
of a bushel of wheat, that is, the pur- 
chasing power of wheat—the amount 
of commodities, taxes, debts, and serv- 
ices for which it will exchange, also 
varies from day to day. The price of 
an ounce of gold is fixed at $20.67 per 
fine ounce but the value of gold varies, 
that is, the amount of goods and serv- 
ices than an ounce of gold will ex- 
change for varies from day to day. 
With rising values for gold and a fixed 
price for gold, gold prices of com- 
modities, that is, dollar prices, decline. 
Therefore, our dollar is fixed as to 
weight and variable as to value. We 
never have had and it is highly improb- 
able that we ever will have a measure 
of value that is stable as to weight 
and at the same time stable as to value. 
From 1929 to 1932, the value of gold 
rose 46 per cent. History has not re- 
corded such a spectacular rise in the 
value of gold in so short a period of 
time. 


The Present Dilemma 


Commodity prices were out of line 
with the ratio of gold to production 
for 15 years, 1915 to 1929, and our 
debt structure, tax structure, and many 
other relationships became adjusted 
to a price level 50 per cent above pre- 
war. The primary cause of the pres- 
ent difficulty in maladjustment of 
debts, taxes, commodity prices, and 
most economic relationships. The col- 
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lapse has reduced property values so 
that the debts are about equal to the 
national wealth and cannot be paid. 
The price level must be raised to the 
debt level or the debt level lowered to 
the price level. There is no alterna- 
tive. This is a matter of grim reality 
that cannot be cured by psychology, 
confidence, or government lending. 

In the next six months, we will 
probably spend considerable time de- 
bating the relative merits of deflation 
and inflation. This problem will be 
settled only after long controversy, 
because no country likes to change its 
money. Nor does any country like to 
go through wholesale bankruptcy and 
continue to have millions unemployed. 
Our choice is not between two desir- 
able things. It is between two unde- | 
sirable things. Merely raising the 
time-worn objections to either does 
not commend the other. The question 
is, which is worse? 


Deflation 


If we wish to go through with de- 
flation, we may as well proceed with 
the bankruptcies, foreclosures, and 
public defaults and get them over with. 
Merely postponing by lending some 
money or attempting to hold up the 
price of this or that thing will accom- 
plish very little. 

If deflation is completed, the fol- 
lowing are some of the innumerable 
adjustments yet to be made: reduce 
the farm mortgage indebtedness; re- 
duce freight rates; forclose on many 
urban homes, office buildings, hotels, 
and industrial plants; write down the 
indebtedness of many local govern- 
ment units, counties, municipalities, 
and possibly of some states; reduce 
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wages; lower all salaries; draw down 
bank deposits still further; reduce the 
size of fire, accident, and life insur- 
ance policies; reduce telephone and 
telegraph charges, prices of newspa- 
ers, doctors’ fees, dentists’ fees, law- 
yers’ charges; reduce public services 
by lowering taxes; and whether we 
like it or not, it will be necessary to 
drastically curtail the educational op- 
portunities of our children. 

In short, completion of the process 
of deflation calls for scaling down 
debts, taxes, services, in fact all eco- 
nomic relationships, to the present 
low level of commodity prices. 


Reflation 


Probably nothing is more univer- 
sally wished for than a rise in com- 
modity prices. Weare willing to have 


the Farm Board buy wheat and cot- 
ton, pile tariff on tariff, lend billions 
of government money—all in the hope 
that commodity prices may rise. But 
when any proposal is put forward that 
will raise the whole price level, it is 
commonly considered sacrilegious. 
There is probably no other subject on 
which so many people have formed 
positive convictions without scientific 
evidence. 


Stabilization Proposals 


Stabilizing the commodity price 
level does not mean that any single 
commodity will be free from fluctua- 
tions in price due to the supply of it 
or the demand for it. It does mean 
that commodity prices as a whole may 
be freed from being swept up or down 
as a mass due either to world supply 
of gold or frantic changes in the de- 
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mands for it. There are many pro- 
posals for limited or complete stabili- 
zation. 


Credit Expansion 


A gradual! and slow increase in the 
amount of monetary circulation plus 
bank deposits per dollar of gold in 
the United States has been taking 
place for many years. There is no 
indication that the Federal Reserve 
system has speeded up this normal 
growth of circulation plus credit per 
dollar of gold. Whenever the normal 
is much exceeded, a reaction occurs. 

Some persons believe that the Fed- 
eral Reserve system is to.blame for 
the decline in prices and that there is 
gold enough to maintain pre-deflation 
prices if credit were properly man- 
aged. The evidence indicates that a 
rise in the value of gold was inevitable 
with the return of the world-wide de- 
mand for it. Credit management 
might have prevented a part of the 
stock market boom. No evidence has 
been found that credit management 
could have prevented a decline in 
commodity prices, or that the 1929 
commodity prices can be restored by 
credit management and still maintain 
the present price of gold. 

By the management of credit, it is 
possible to throw commodity prices 
out of line with gold by a limited 
amount. There is no indication that 
any permament change in this rela- 
tionship can be accomplished in this 
way. Over-expansion of credit brings 
on a reaction, and so does over-con- 
traction of credit. The policy of the 
federal government in 1932 was based 
on the theory that prices could be 
raised by credit. The Reconstruction 
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Finance Corporation lent money to 
many agencies in the expectation that 
credit expansion by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Federal 
Reserve banks would raise prices and 
restore equities back of securities and 
start business activity. The policy did 
check contraction, at least tempo- 
rarily; but only a rise in the price 
structure can stop bankruptcies and 
start employment. It is not possible 
to expand credit sufficiently to do this 
and still maintain the present price of 
gold. 

Many persons whose studies have 
been limited to short-time credit have 
come to look upon gold as merely an 
interesting tradition. They think that 
any price level can be maintained by 
the proper handling of credit. If this 
were true, the gold standard would 
mean nothing. The limits of credit 


expansion with a given amount of gold 


are very definite. These limits are 
wide enough to allow credit expansion 
and contraction to be an important 
factor in business cycles. We are not 
dealing with a business cycle. To at- 
tempt to expand credit enough to re- 
store the price level means making 
gold cheap. The only way that one 
nation can make gold cheap is to re- 
duce the world demand for it. To as- 
sume that gold is going to be used 
with more than pre-war efficiency 
after a generation of chaos has no 
basis in recent experience nor in fu- 
ture probabilities. 


Currency Expansion 


The gold prices of cotton, rubber, 
copper, sugar, lard, wheat, and other 
basic commodities entering into inter- 
national trade are approximately the 
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same the world over if correction is 
made for quality, transportation costs, 
tariffs, and the like. It is very easy 
to raise our internal price level by an 
expansion of the currency, but an ex- 
pansion that is sufficient to restore the 
prices of commodities to the debt 
level would make it impossible to con- 
tinue to redeem each of the paper dol- 
lars with 23.22 grains of gold. The 
relative values of gold and commodi- 
ties cannot be changed by printing 
paper money. 


Remonetization of Silver 


By adopting bimetallism or sym- 
mettalism, it is possible to set any 
price level that is desired. If silver 
is remonetized, it should certainly be ° 
done by symmetallism, as proposed 
by the great English economist, Al- 
fred Marshall. This proposal is now 
receiving considerable attention in 
England. It is very simple. Instead 
of having a dollar exchange for 23.22 
grains of gold, it would exchange for 
some given weight of gold plus a given 
weight of silver. Since two commodi- 
ties are more stable than one, and 
since silver production is less erratic 
than gold production, such a money 
would be more stable than gold. If 
once established, it would work in the 
same way in which the gold standard 
works, except for greater stability. 


Revaluation 


Most of the continent of Europe 
has reduced the weight of gold in the 
monetary unit. It is probable that 
England and the 32 other countries 
that have “officially” suspended the 
gold standard will do the same. If 
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so, this will leave the United States 
as one of the very few countries that 
attempts to maintain the pre-war price 
of gold regardless of the supply of 
it or demand for it. 

France reduced the weight of gold 
in the franc by four-fifths, so that 
when our prices are 100, her price 
level is about 500. The present out- 
look is that England will probably re- 
duce the amount of gold in the pound. 
The United States reduced the weight 
of gold in the dollar by 6.25 per cent 
in 1834. By reducing the weight of 
gold in the dollar, any desired price 
level can be established, but the fu- 
ture course of prices will depend oa 
future supply of gold and future de- 
mand for it. 


Managed Currency 


Many proposals have been ad- 
vanced to provide for a permanently 


stable measure of value. One of 
these proposes a managed currency to 
be controlled by central banks in such 
a way as to keep the average of com- 
modity prices stable. To operate 
such a system requires willingness and 
intelligence in the bank management, 
and freedom from influence by poli- 
‘ tics or desire for profits. 

At innumerable times in history, 
the gold standard has broken down 
and a managed currency has been sub- 
stituted. After great revolutions such 
as the American Revolution, the 
French Revolution, and the German 
Revolution, nations were so com- 
pletely bankrupt that their currencies 
were “not worth a Continental.” 

At innumerable other times, after 
the failure of the gold standard, a 
managed currency has been operated 
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with a considerable degree of success. 
England had such a currency from 
1915 to 1925 and has had such a cur- 
rency since September, 1931. Prices 
in England since she left the gold 
standard have been more stable than 
prices here. Apparently, such a coun- 
try as England could permanently 
operate such a currency with success. 
The possibility of a managed cur- 
rency should not be judged entirely by 
its success or failure when conditions 
are so bad that the gold standard has 
failed. 

Under the guidance of Benjamin 
Franklin, Pennsylvania operated a 
managed currency for many years, 
with a fair degree of success. This 
was favorably commented on by 
Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations. 

Probably in our present state of 
economic knowledge, a metal reserve 
is better. 


The Compensated Dollar 


The compensated dollar is a pro- 
posal to establish by law a currency 
redeemable in gold, but the weight of 
gold for which the dollar would ex- 
change would vary with the index 
number of wholesale prices of all 
commodities; that is, if prices rose 1 
per cent, the weight of gold for which 
the dollar would exchange would rise 
1 per cent. If prices fell 1 per cent, 
the dollar would exchange for 1 per 
cent less gold. The gold would be 
kept in bars in the Treasury and cen- 
tral banks. This would keep the dol- 
lar stable in buying power for the 
average of all commodities. 

The dollar has to be variable either 
as to weight or as to value. It can- 
not have a fixed weight and also have 
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a fixed value. This proposal would 
give it a fixed value and a variable 
weight. It raises the fundamental 
question as to whether a medium of 
exchange should be fixed in weight or 
fixed in value. 


An Ideal Money 


A scientific money is one with a 
constant buying power for all com- 
modities rather than a fixed weight of 
one commodity. Our whole tax and 
debt structure rests on commodity 
prices. If this structure is to be kept 
sound either for the creditor or the 
debtor, it is commodity prices that 
need to be kept stable, not the weight 
of gold for which a dollar will ex- 
change. 


Effects of Reflation on Prices 


The effects of rising prices are the 
same regardless of the cause. To il- 
lustrate these effects, let us assume 
that the value of the dollar was re- 
duced one-third by definite abandon- 
ment of gold by other countries; by 
a sudden addition of 50 per cent to 
the world monetary stocks; by raising 
the price of gold by 50 per cent; or by 
suspension of the gold standard and 
sufficient expansion of currency and 
credit to raise prices by 50 per cent. 

Innumerable charges that have not 
declined would not rise, but would be 
relieved of the necessity of declining. 
They are already adjusted to the price 
level that would be _ established. 
Among these are public and private 
debts, freight rates, telephone charges, 
and the like. Total tax payments 
would increase because taxes could be 
paid. Therefore, public debts would 
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be paid and tax rates would be low- 
ered, 

Ocean freight rates would not 
change materially. Therefore, prices 
of products such as cotton and wheat 
at export points would rise a little 
more than 50 per cent. The follow- 
ing illustrations are based on prices 
for December, 1932. If wheat at 
New York rose from 64 to 96 cents, 
wheat in Nebraska would rise about 
32 cents. There have been so many 
examples of just such a change that 
we can be sure of the effect on the Ne- 
braska price. But this would more 
than double the Nebraska price. Corn 
at New York City would also increase 
about 50 per cent or about 21 cents 
per bushel. This would much more | 
than double prices on Iowa farms. 

The above changes would occur 
without any change in prices in for- 
eign countries. The increased busi- 
ness which rising prices cause would 
result in still further price increases. 
There would be very decided in- 
creases for basic commodities. 

Even with no improved prospects 
for business, prices of industrial stocks 
would increase about 50 per cent. 
Prices of such stocks in London and 
New York keep on the same basis in 
ounces of gold. On January 19, 1933, 
1.35 ounces of gold were required to 
buy a share of United States steel 
stock in London, and 1.35 ounces 
were required in New York. Of 
course a rise in the price level would 
stimulate business and cause much 
more than a 50 per cent increase in 
security prices. A bale of cotton was 
worth 1.51 ounces of gold in New 
York and 1.77 ounces in England. 

In general, those prices which have 
not declined would be relieved of the 
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necessity of declining and prices of 
basic commodities far from market 
would rise most. These effects are 
the same as a rise in prices brought 
about by any other cause. 

If this were accomplished by rais- 
ing the price of gold, there would be 
one major difference—gold would 
also rise in price. Expectation of such 
a change would probably result in 
hoarding gold. It would, however, be 
much more profitable to hoard basic 
commodities such as lumber, cotton, 
corn, wheat, copper, and the like, at 
points far from market. It would also 
be more profitable to hoard common 
stocks than gold. With everything 
else at panic prices, gold would be one 
of the least profitable things to hold. 
If a change were made in the price of 
gold, it would probably be preceded 
by the suspension of gold payments as 
has been the case in most of the world, 
or would probably require the suspen- 
sion of such payments while the sub- 
ject was being discussed. 


Monetary Policies and Business Con- 
ditions in Various Countries 


There are three distinct classes of 
monetary conditions in the world: 

1. Countries that are maintaining 
their pre-war gold currencies. The 
only important countries in this class 
are the United States, Switzerland, 
and the Netherlands. 

2. Countries that are on the gold 
standard, but have reduced the amount 
of gold in the monetary unit. The 
more important countries in this class 
are Belgium, France, and Italy. Some 
other countries of the continent of 
Europe, that have revalued their cur- 
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rencies, are attempting to maintain 
the gold standard. 

3. Countries that have suspended 
the gold standard. There are 33 
countries in this class. 

When a country suspends gold pay- 
ments, and permits the price of gold 
to vary, it can establish any price level 
it desires. England and many other 
countries are now off the gold stand- 
ard, and by permitting the price of 
gold to vary, have maintained com- 
modity prices at a comparatively 
stable level. Australia, New Zealand, 
Denmark and other countries have 
taken steps to raise their internal price 
levels and business conditions have 
followed their respective price policies. 

Since 1927, Italy has maintained a 
fixed buying price for gold. From 
1929 to 1932, commodity prices, al- 
though higher than in the United 
States, have declined at approxi- 
mately the same rate as in the United 
States. The steady decline in busi- 
ness which results from falling com- 
modity prices is shown by the steady 
decline in freight car loadings in both 
countries. Rapidly declining prices 
always result in declining business. 
The same principles are shown when 
similar comparisons are made for the 
United States and Germany. Since 
1929, commodity prices and railway 
trafic in Germany and the United 
States have followed a very similar 
course. These four countries are on 
the gold standard and have main- 
tained their respective fixed prices for 
gold. The Italian lira, the German 
mark, the French franc, and our dol- 
lar are variable as to value but fixed 
as to weight. 

When a country suspends gold pay- 
ments, it can establish any internal 
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price level which it desires. From 
1929 to 1931, prices and freight traf- 
fic declined in Sweden and in the 
United States. Since Sweden  sus- 
pended gold payments, prices and 
freight traffic have remained relatively 
stable at a comparatively high level. 
Prices and freight traffic in the United 
States have declined continuously 
since 1929. 

Wholesale prices in the United 
States and the United Kingdom fol- 
lowed a very similar course until Eng- 
land abandoned the gold standard on 
September 21, 1931. Since that time, 
prices in Engand have been fairly 
stable, but have continued to decline 
in the United States. Prices of basic 
commodities in December, 1932, were 
94 per cent of pre-war; prices of 30 
basic commodities in the United 


States were 69. .In each country, pig 


iron production followed the general 
price level until England suspended 
gold payments. Since then, pig iron 
production in England has been com- 
paratively stable, but has continued 
to decline in the United States. By 
permitting the price of gold to vary, 
England has stabilized prices and pro- 
duction since 1931. 

The English pound and the Swedish 
krona are comparatively stable as to 
value because the price of gold has 
been allowed to vary. 

From 1929 to December, 1931, the 
movement of retail prices and em- 
ployment in the United States and 
Japan were quite similar. Since then, 
prices and employment in Japan have 
been comparatively stable at a rela- 
tively high level; in the United States 
both have declined precipitously. 

Since suspending gold payments on 
October 19, 1931, Canada has fol- 
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lowed a policy about half way be- 
tween that of the United States and 
Great Britain. Our dollar is at par 
in terms of gold; the Canadian dollar 
is at a discount of 10 to 15 per cent 
in terms of gold; and the pound ster- 
ling is discounted 25 to 35 per cent 
in terms of gold. Since the fall of 
1931, prices and industrial production 
in England have been fairly stable at 
a relatively high level, whereas in the 
United States both have declined pre- 
cipitously. Canadian prices and busi- 
ness occupy an intermediate position. 
There is a controversy in Canada as 
to whether to tie to the pound or to 
the dollar. 

By maintaining 125 Austrialian 
pounds as the equivalent of 100 Eng- 
lish pounds, Australia has maintained 
a correspondingly higher price level. 
Business is reviving; employment is 
increasing ; and exports are 26 per cent 
more than preceding the crisis. The 
stabilization of commodity prices and 
consequent improvement in business 
has enabled Australia to balance the 
budget, and reduce taxes. 

On January 19, 1933, New Zea- 
land reduced the value of the New 
Zealand pound so that 125 of her 
pounds are equal to 100 English 
pounds. A corresponding rise in 
prices of basic commodities occurred. 

On January 31, 1933, Denmark re- 
duced the value of the krone to 22% 
in terms of sterling, when par is 
about 18. 

The money in these three countries 
bears about the same relationship to 
the pound. Each of these countries 
has restored much of the decline in 
prices that has occurred since 1929. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
judge how much deflation the various 
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nations can stand. England gave up 
the effort and appears to be stabilizing 
sterling at about two-thirds of the pre- 
war value. Still other countries which 
were linked to sterling have been un- 
able to withstand even this much de- 
flation, and have depreciated their 
currencies still more in terms of gold. 
They have restored prices, but in no 
instance is there indication of the 
wild inflation that is generally assumed 
to accompany the revaluation of gold 
and the management of their cur- 
rencies and credit. 
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An unstable price level has long 
been the arbiter of the destiny of 
most of the world. At the present 
time, most of the world is permitting 
the price of gold to vary in such a 
way as to manage their price levels. 
When the present chaos is.over, most 
of the world will probably return to 
the gold basis, but at prices for gold 
far above the pre-war level. 

As a result of the present chaos, we 
may finally get a stable measure of 
value. If we get it, the price we are 


paying, although rather high, is cheap 
in terms of human progress. 





PLOWED EARTH 


You would not think this plowed-up earth, gold-brown, 
Austere and clean to Lenten heavens, contained 
The brightest dyes that fancy ever rained, 

As royal purples, motleys for the clown 

Yet down, 

Deep down, below its temperament restrained, 


Sleep in the calcined ash of roots. 


Stir swift conceptions of a flame unfeigned 
That shall outrace cloud-shadows, take the crown 
For splendor from the golden sun, shall beat 

The rainbow for the pride of rippled hues, 

And with soft sheaves outgentle starry dews— 
And yet, besides the gold fertilities of wheat, 

Lurk poppy-frolics, cornflower-dreaming, shy 
And pensive thoughts for moth and butterfly. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 
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The Boycott 


Numerous local boycotts have 
always occurred where labor is well 
organized, and Kansas has been no ex- 
ception to this rule.** However, the 
boycott has been so little used in Kan- 
sas, and where used has been of such 
little importance, that it has occa- 
sioned no litigation in the state su- 
preme court. 

Under the industrial court law, boy- 
cotting for the purpose of obstruct- 
ing or impeding the regular operation 
of essential industries is unlawful. 
No dispute involving this provision of 
the act has ever arisen. It would ap- 
pear to be safe to say, however, that 
the general law of boycotts would be 
applied in Kansas if occasion arose. 
Primary boycotts would almost cer- 
tainly be considered illegal under the 
industrial court law and legal in all 
nonregulated industries, and second- 
ary boycotts would almost certainly be 
condemned. 


The Union Label 


Trade-union labels and trade-marks 
are protected in Kansas as elsewhere, 
and may be recorded in the office of 
the secretary of state.* It is unlaw- 
ful to counterfeit or to imitate a union 
label or trade-mark. It is also unlaw- 
ful to use knowingly a counterfeit 
label or trade-mark. A union may 
sue to enjoin the manufacture, use, 
display or sale of counterfeits and 
imitations, and all courts having juris- 

* Continued from June AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
"For some typical examples, see Kansas Bureau of 


Labor, Report for 1895, pp. 164-165. 
@ Laws of 1891, ch. 213. 


diction must grant such an injunction, 
and must award reasonable and just 
damages, require any profits gained in 
this way to be paid over to the union, 
and order counterfeits and imitations 
to be delivered either to the union or 
to the court, to be destroyed. The 
use or display of genuine labels in any 
manner not authorized by the union 
is made unlawful. The unauthorized 
use of a union name or seal, or the 
name of a union officer for trade pur- 
poses is also prohibited. 


The Injunction 


The injunction has not played a 
prominent réle in Kansas labor his- 
tory. There has been little litiga- 
tion based on it, and this little has all 
been in very recent years. Practi- 
cally all injunction legislation has 
come in the present century. 

Because the injunction is enforced 
by punishment for contempt of court, 
the distinction made in Kansas law in 
1897 between direct and indirect con- 
tempts of court, and the different 
court procedures for punishment pro- 
vided must be described.* Direct 
contempt of court, or that committed 
during the sitting of the court or 
judge and in its or his presence could 


% This refers, of course, to litigation in the state supreme 
court. It is not likely that many importart and far-reaching 
injunctions would fail to come defore this Age for review. 

view is Kansas gene 
The great om Fe ee me a ai 1893 occasioned 
numerous injunctions. copy of the restraining 
order issued eS the judge of 2. Shawnee County district 
ke is Kansas Bureau of 
bor Report for 1892, pp. 149-50, Similar orders 
ae in various other counties. 

In 1898, the district court of Cherokee County enjoined 
a coal mining com; from importing strike breakers into 
the county. A f court then enjoined the courts and 
officials of that count ye es < or Foray, Dang 
the importation of s' od anny 
Report for 1898, pp. 340-34; hy -y for 1899, pp. 460-465. 

Laws of 1897, ch. 
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be punished summarily. All other 
contempt was defined as indirect con- 
tempt, and the person charged had to 
be given a reasonable opportunity to 
purge himself of such contempt. If 
he failed to do so, he was to be tried 
upon testimony as in a criminal case, 
by the court; or if the accused de- 
sired, by jury as in any criminal case. 
A judgment of conviction could be ap- 
pealed or reviewed by writ of error. 

This law, which anticipated sev- 
eral features of injunction law 
earnestly sought for by organized la- 
bor in later years, was modified in 
1901.° The right of trial by jury 
was abolished. Direct contempt is 
now punishable summarily; indirect 
contempt after trial by court or judge 
in chambers. Possibly the elimina- 


tion of trial by jury was the result of 
opposition by the judiciary. When 


the constitutionality of the new act 
was attacked, and upheld in the state 
supreme court, the following com- 
ment was included in the opinion of 
the court: “It would, we think, be a 
strained construction to destroy a wise 
and beneficent law and defeat the will 
of the legislature for the reason that 
some incongruity can be argued be- 
tween the title to the original act and 
that of the act amended.” ” 

The nation-wide movement to limit 
the use of the injunction in labor dis- 
putes, which culminated in the Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust Act of 1914, left its 
impress on the Kansas labor code. 
Two bills, sponsored by Representa- 
tive Clayton, were passed by the 
House during the Sixty-second Con- 
gress. One was designed to limit the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes, 


© Laws of 1901, ch. 123. 
© The State v. Thomas, 74 Kan. 360, 368. 
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and the other to provide jury trial in 
cases of indirect contempt. They 
were not passed by the Senate, but 
their substance was later incorporated 
in the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. Iden- 
tical bills were introduced in the 1913 
session of the Kansas Legislature. 
The House Committee on Judiciary 
recommended that the indirect con- 
tempt bill be not passed, and it was 
not passed. But the injunction bill 
was passed, without any important 
change and without a single opposing 
vote. It became effective on March 
18, 1913, seven months before the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Bill became law. 
The Kansas law is practically identical 
with those provisions of the Clayton 
Act dealing with injunctions in labor 
disputes.” 

The Kansas law provides that no 
restraining order or injunction shall 
be granted in a labor case—i. e., 

“, . « between an employer and 
employee, or between employers and 
employees, or between employees, or 
between persons employed and per- 
sons seeking employment, involving 
or growing out of a dispute concern- 
ing terms or conditions of employ- 
ment . unless necessary to pre- 
vent irreparable injury to property or 
to a property right of the party mak- 


« Laws of 1913, ch. 233. 
® There are a few differences of no great* importance, 
The Kansas act provides that temporary restraining 

shall ire in seven days, while the Clayton Act = en ten 
Clayton Act provides that if a temporary “fl 

straining order is gran a hearing on a preliminary in 
poe ae must be set = Ge the earliest possible time, and this 
takes precedence over all other matters except older 
matters of the same character; that if a temporary restrain- 
ing order is granted without notice, the party obtaining it 
must, when it comes up for hearing, proceed with the appli- 
cation for a preliminary injunction or else the court must 
dissolve the temporary order; that the party temporarily 
restrained may, upon two days’ notice to the party obtain- 
ing the order, appear and move the dissolution or modifica- 
tion of the order, and this motion must be heard and deter- 
mined ‘‘as expeditiously as the ends of justice may require.” 
These provisions do not appear in the Kansas act. The 
Clayton Act provides that no “restraining order or injunc- 
tion shall prohibit any person or persons, whether singly 
or in concert, from terminating, etc. The Kansas act does 

not contain the words ‘‘whether singly or in concert.’”’ 
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ing the application, for which injury 
there is no adequate remedy at 
law. ta 

The property or property right must 
be described with particularity. But 
some things can not be enjoined at all: 
Quitting a job; quitting work; “rec- 
ommending, advising or persuading 
others by peaceful means” to quit; 
peaceful picketing; boycotting, includ- 
ing “persuading others by peaceful 
means to do so”; paying strike bene- 
fits of any kind; peaceably and law- 
fully assembling; “doing any act or 
thing which might lawfully be done in 
the absence of such a dispute by any 
party thereto.” 

A provision designed to eliminate 
ex parte injunctions provides that no 
injunction may be issued in a labor 
case without giving notice to the par- 
ties to be enjoined a reasonable time 
in advance, together with a copy of 
the pleading upon which the applica- 
tion for the injunction will be based, 
and without giving the parties to be 
enjoined opportunity to be heard.” 
But if the court or judge thinks there 
is danger of immediate and irrepara- 
ble injury, and that carrying out the 
above provisions would make possible 
the doing of the act or acts involved, 
then a temporary restraining order 
may be issued without notice. 

Certain safeguards are thrown 
around the temporary restraining 
order: It must be endorsed of record, 
“must define the injury and state why 
it is irreparable and why the order 
was granted without notice,” and 
must expire not later than seven days 
after its issue, unless renewed for “a 
like period” after notice to those re- 


 Tbid., sec. 4. 
all injunctions. 
" Ibid., sec. 7. 


This is, of course, the general rule for 
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strained. Applicants for an injunc- 
tion must give security, in an amount 
determined by the judge, for the pay- 
ment of damages suffered by a person 
wrongfully enjoined or restrained. 
Every injunction or restraining order 
must sét forth the reasons for its is- 
sue, must be specific in terms and de- 
scribe in reasonable detail, directly 
and not by mere reference to a docu- 
ment, what is to be restrained. Fur- 
thermore, it is binding ‘only upon the 
parties to the suit, their agents, serv- 
ants, employees and attorneys, or 
those in active concert with them, and 
who shall by personal service or other- 
wise have received notice of the 
same.” 

This act is still on the statute 
books.* Its constitutionality has ° 
never been questioned, and would 
probably be upheld. Three cases in 
which the act was invoked have been 
adjudicated by the state supreme 
court. In none of these cases is there 
even a suggestion, direct or indirect, 
that the labor-injunction law has 
modified injunction procedure in prac- 
tice. 

The first is the celebrated Howat 
case."* Howat and the officers of the 
Executive Board of District 14, 
United Mine Workers of America, 
had been enjoined “from carrying out 
any conspiracy to interfere with the 
operation of coal mines in three 
counties (Cherokee, Crawford and 
Osage) ; to limit production, to cause 
workers to leave employment, to in- 
fluence them to quit their employment, 
and to cause the production of coal to 

® Ibid., sec. 3. 

8 Revised Statutes, 1923, secs, 60-1104 to 60-1108. 

™ The State, ex rel., v. Howat, 109 Kan. 376. An in- 
junction restraining officers and members of the I. W. W. 
from committing in Kansas depredations against property by 
criminal syndicalism and sabotage was upheld on the au- 


thority of this case. The State, ex rel., v. 1. W. W., 113 
Kan. 347. 
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be delayed, hindered and stopped.” 
Two small strikes were called in vio- 
lation of this injunction, and the de- 
fendants were found guilty of con- 
tempt and ordered imprisoned. In 
the court proceedings counsel for 
Howat argued that the labor-injunc- 
tion law prevented the injunction from 
issuing, but the court denied this. 
“The petition presented no dispute be- 
tween employer and employee, or be- 
tween employers and employees, or 
between persons employed and per- 
sons seeking employment, and pre- 
sented no case of dispute concerning 
terms or conditions of employ- 
ment.” ® The injunction in question 
had been issued to prevent irreparable 
injury. 

“The (district) court found that 
all the perils to the public welfare 
which accompanied the coal strike of 
the winter of 1919-'20 would again be 
incurred. That strike caused industry 
to stop, caused commerce to be de- 
moralized, caused food supplies to be 
reduced and cut off, caused schools to 
close, caused suffering in homes. .. .””"* 

It would seem that the attitude 
taken by the state supreme court in 
this matter would almost completely 
nullify the labor-injunction act. Ifa 
court may enjoin acts which will result 
in “calamitous consequences” to the 
state’s citizens, such as those caused 
by the national coal strike of 1919- 
1920, and if the consequences of a 
strike of a mere handful of coal min- 
ers in one or two mines can be con- 
sidered as of equal importance to 
those of a general national coal strike, 
then it would seem to be obvious that 
the calling of any strike whatsoever 
may be enjoined, and the object for 


% Ibid, p. 384. 
8 Jbid., pp. 385-86. 
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which the labor-injunction act was 
passed can not be accomplished. 

The second case is somewhat com- 
plicated because apparently violence 
and intimidation were involved.” 
Striking printers who in picketing “‘at- 
tacked, annoyed, insulted and inter- 
fered” with strike-breakers, were held 
to be causing irreparable injury to a 
property right, and it was held that 
they could be enjoined as provided by 
the labor-injunction law. 

But in the third and most recent 
case it was made quite clear that the 
labor-injunction law of 1913 offers 
trade-unions no hope of relief from 
injunctions."* A wage committee of 
a stage employees’ local presented a 
demand for an increase in wages. The 
members of this committee were not 
in the service of the employer con- 
cerned in this case. The employer re- 
fused to grant the demand, and was 
told by the committee that if he did 
not submit he would “be turned over 
to the tender mercies of organized la- 
bor, . . . anda lot of unpleasant 
things (would) follow.” A strike oc- 
curred, and the union stationed a pic- 
ket about ten feet from the ticket 
office. The picket did not use violence 
or threats, but merely walked back and 
forth announcing that the theater con- 
cerned was unfair to organized labor. 
Receipts fell off. An injunction was 
applied for and granted. 

The state supreme court held in 
this case that the labor-injunction law 
did not apply, for the dispute was be- 
tween an owner and a group of men 
not in his employ and not seeking em- 
ployment. Furthermore, the injury 
resulting was irreparable, and there 


™ Crane & Co. v. Snowden, 112 Kan. 217. 


™ Bull. v. International Alliance, 119 Kan. 713. 
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was no adequate remedy at law, and 
therefore the case did not come within 
the prohibition. Still more important, 
if the acts complained of were held to 
come within the law, the case would 


fall within Truax v. Corrigan,” which - 


involved the same kind of statute and 
acts which differed only in degree from 
those complained of in this case, and 
the law would therefore violate the 
Federal due process and equal pro- 
tection clauses. 


“The right to carry on such a busi- 
ness for profit is property, and an in- 
terference with that right which re- 
sulted in depriving the plaintiff of pa- 
tronage and business profits, entitled 
him to equitable relief. The con- 
spiracy entered into by defendants 
with the intention to inflict injury on 
plaintiff’s business was a tort, and 
their wrongdoing occasioned a sub- 
stantial loss to plaintiff. Aside from 
the conspiracy the means used were 
unlawful, and the picketing done car- 
ried the implication of a threat, as de- 
fendants told plaintiff if he did not 
submit he would ‘be turned over to 
the tender mercies of organized la- 
bor . . and a lot of unpleasant 
things (would) follow’.” * 

Thus the Kansas act has gone the 
way of all early attempts to regulate 
the use of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes. 

Criminal Syndicalism 


For years, during the wheat har- 
vesting season, Kansas was a happy 
hunting ground for the Industrial 
Workers of the World. The exceed- 
ingly large wheat acreage made it nec- 
essary to import many casual work- 
ers. It was a motley horde that came 
trooping in from almost everywhere. 





” 257 U. S. 312. 
® Bull v. International Alliance, pp, 718, 719. 
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In this horde, serving, they believed, 
as a leaven, were large numbers of 
the “I. W. W.”—“pesky tramps and 
hoboes,” as they called themselves. 
Some property damage resulted from 
their activities, but not nearly so much 
as is generally supposed. Yet they 
made themselves disagreeable. The 
glow from a burning stack is visible 
for many miles; the pressure of a 
small strike at a critical time is almost 
irresistible. Their philosophy of “up 
goes machine or wages, and the hours 
must come down”’ is most thoroughly 
disapproved of by the typical agricul- 
turalist. When, therefore, as a re- 
sult of the national coal strike and the 
local coal troubles of 1919-1920, the 
public was thoroughly incensed at all 
types of unionism, the time seemed 
opportune for passing a criminal syn- 
dicalism law. This the legislature did 
in special session, called primarily to 
enact the industrial court law. 
Criminal syndicalism is defined as 
“the doctrine which advocates crime, 
physical violence, arson, destruction 
of property, sabotage, or other un- 
lawful acts or methods” of achieving 
industrial or political objects indus- 
trial or political revolution or of ac- 
quiring profit.** Sabotage is defined 
as “malicious, felonious, intentional 
or unlawful damage, injury or destruc- 
tion” by an employee of his employ- 
er's property, or by any person at his 
own instance or that of employees, 
employers or others. The act prohi- 
bited the advocacy, teaching or affirm- 
ative suggestion of the duty, neces- 
sity, propriety or expediency of crimi- 





® Wilful injury to railroad property, as well as the wil- 
ful —, —_ es = = d 
person to injure rai property 
severe punishment. General Statutes, 1868, ch. 31, 
103-106; Laws of 1897, ch. 122. 

* Laws of 1920, ch. 37. 
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nal syndicalism or sabotage, or of 
crime; the printing, publishing, dis- 
tributing, editing, issuing knowing cir- 
culation, sale, distribution or public 
display of material advocating crimi- 
nal syndicalism or sabotage, their oral 
or written justification. A heavy 
penalty—a fine of not more than 
$1,000, or imprisonment for from one 
to ten years, or both, was provided. 
It was also made unlawful knowingly 
to permit the use of any place for 
criminally syndicalistic assemblage, or 
to continue permission unknowingly 
given after proper notification by an 
authorized public officer that the place 
is so used, 

Immediately the problem of inter- 
preting the act arose. A member who 
had joined the I. W. W. in another 
state was prosecuted.®* In this case 
it was held that to be punishable, the 


act of joining must take place in Kan- 


sas. But if one joins in Kansas, then 
he is punishable even though the or- 
ganization has never made Kansas a 
field of its propaganda. A person 
joining in another state and not tak- 
ing any steps in Kansas to perform any 
of the prohibited acts does not violate 
the law. In this respect the Kansas 
act differs from that of Washington, 
from which it is largely drawn.* 

An attempt was next made to inter- 
pret the act as prohibiting the mere 
assemblage of persons who belong to 
a society teaching criminal syndical- 
ism—in this case the I. W. W. But 
the state supreme court was not “able 
to discover in the statute a declaration 
to the effect that, if three or more or 
five or more persons who advocate and 
teach criminal syndicalism and sabo- 


%3 The State v. Berquist, 109 Kan. 368. 
% Laws of Washington, 1919, ch. 174, sec. 1. 
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tage, shall voluntarily come together 
at the same place at the same time, 
each one shall be guilty of a felony.” 
The act was designed to meet a pecu- 
liar kind of propaganda, and stopped 
just short of trespassing on constitu- 
tional guarantees. It could not be 
stretched to the point of prohibiting 
mere assemblage of I. W. W. 
Finally, it was decided by the state 
supreme court that the preamble to 
the I. W. W. constitution was evi- 
dence enough to sustain conviction of 
a member on the charge of violating 
the criminal syndicalism act.” An or- 
ganizer, who in Kansas had per- 
suaded at least three people to join 
his organization, was held to have 
violated the law. Conviction was 
based on the language in the preamble 
to the constitution and on no other 
evidence of unlawful acts on the part 
of either the defendant or of other 
members of the I. W. W.* This 
language, the court believed, need not 
be held as a matter of law to advocate, 
teach or even affirmatively suggest 
criminal syndicalism, but it is capable 
of that interpretation and can be used 
to convey that meaning. The law was 
held not to be in violation of Federal 
and state cnstitutional guarantees of 
freedom of speech. ‘Statutes penal- 
izing the advocacy of violence in 
bringing about governmental changes 

% The State v. Fiske, 117 Kan, 69. 

% The preamble follows: “That the working class and 
the employing class have nothing in common, and that there 
can be no so long as hunger and want are found among 
millions of working people and the few who make up the 
employing class have all the good things of life. Between 
these two classes a struggle must go on until the workers 
of the world organize as a class, take possession of the 

and the machinery of production and abolish the wage 
system. Instead of the conservative motto, ‘a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work,’ we must inscribe on our ban- 
ner the revolutionary watchword, ‘Abolition of the wee 
system.’ By organizing industrially we are forming 


6 of the new society within the shell of the eae 
. W. W. Constitution. 
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do not violate constitutional guaran- 
tees of freedom of speech.” 

But the Federal Supreme Court was 
of the opinion that no substantial in- 
ference may be drawn from the lan- 
guage of the preamble that the I. W. 
W. teaches, advocates or suggests 
criminal syndicalism, sabotage or 
other unlawful acts or methods.” 

“The result is that the Syndicalism 
Act has been applied in this case to 
sustain the conviction of the defend- 
ant, without any charge or evidence 
that the organization in which he se- 
cured members advocated any crime, 
violence or other unlawful acts or 
methods as a means of effecting in- 
dustrial or political changes or revo- 
lution.” 


This was held to be in violation of 
the Federal due process clause, and the 
judgment was reversed. 


Policing of Labor Disputes 


The problem of policing industrial 
disputes has seldom been serious in 
Kansas. There is on the statute 
books a law designed to prevent the 
importation of private guards in cases 
of labor disputes. All detectives ap- 
pointed to preserve the peace or pre- 
vent and quell public disturbances, 
whether appointed by public officers 
or private persons authorized to do so 
by law, must be residents of Kansas, 
and it is unlawful to import persons 


* Fiske v. Kansas, 274 U.S, 380. 
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to perform the duties of peace offi- 
cers in the protection or preservation 
of public or private property.” De- 
tectives and detective agencies, with 
certain exceptions, are required to 
keep records of all their business 
transactions, and these records may, 
under certain restrictions, be exam- 
ined by public officers or private in- 
dividuals.” 

When the state undertook to mine 
coal, in the winter of 1919-20, the 
militia was ordered out for protec- 
tion There was very little violence. 
This may have been due to the pres- 
ence of armed forces. The temper of 
the community leaders was such, how- 
ever, that some were willing to go to 
extremes to prevent a recurrence of 
the situation. In line with this state 
of mind, an attempt was made in the 
1921 legislature to pass a law provid- 
ing for an emergency state police 
force. It is said that strong political 
influences were brought to bear, and 
the bill was killed in committee.” No 
doubt, political influences were impor- 
tant, but an emergency state police 
force does not appear to fit in with 
Kansas ideals and Kansas history. 


* Laws of 1897, ch. 124. A bill was introduced in the 
1897 legislature making it unlawful to discharge a worker 
on the accusation or report of a detective, “spotter” or spe- 
cial agent without giving him a written copy of the ac- 
cusation or report together with the name and 


post 

address of the detective, spotter or agent. Senate bill No. 
322. The committee on manufactures and industrial pur- 
suits to which the bill was referred recommended that it be 
en It failed of passage. Kansas Bureau of Labor, 

eport for 1898, p. 255. 

Laws of 1923, ch. 137. 
°° W. L. Huggins, Labor and Democracy, pp, 101-102. 
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And spiritual—mho separates those two 
3u art, in morals, or the sorial drift, 
Gears up the bond of nature and brings death. 


Henry I. Harriman 


President, United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce 

Hearing, National Industrial Re- 
covery Bill 


Rexford G. Tugwell 
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Whatever the exact figures may be, it is perfectly evident 
that we cannot have a return to prosperity until the price 
level of general commodities has moved substantially up- 
ward and until many millions of these men who are now 
unemployed are put back to work. 

I believe the time has come when we must take out of 
competition the brutality of competition. We must take 
out of competition the right to cut wages to a point which 
will not give an American standard of living, and we 
must recognize that capital is entitled to a fair and rea- 
sonable return, and that therefore goods must be sold at 
a price which will enable the manufacturer to pay a fair 
price for his raw material, to pay fair wages to his men, 
and to pay a fair dividend on his investment. 


The genius of American life is difficult to define in any 
concise way ; it has been called “individualistic” by a good 
many observers, but this is evidently no more than an 
approximation of what is meant. 

Perhaps one has to be American to understand the 
special implications of that term as applied to us. It has 
something to do with a rigorous rejection of interference 
with individual aims. But it extends also to a similar 
rejection of control exerted over any group through which 
the individual may happen to function. And it is here that 
it creates problems, because it is here that conflicts become 
so serious as to need a kind of conciliation which does not 
arise spontaneously. Conciliation is not only necessary for 
the groups in conflict; it is also necessary for the smooth 


{ operation of social machinery. Government may or may 


not be a thing which represents this social interest; it is 
clear, however, that it ought to be. And when the domi- 
nant individuals of conflicting groups appeal to our fetish 
for noninterference as a protection against interference 
in what they consider to be private quarrels, they are ask- 
ing something which society cannot so well afford to grant 
as it could when such quarrels really involved only two 
persons rather than many. This is merely to say that in- 
dividuals pursuing their own interests have enlarged them- 
selves into groups and in doing so have created a situation 
in which noninterference is no longer a possibility for 
society, or in the long run for themselves. The appeal to 
laissez faire in industry, for instance, has come to be a mere 
partisan request for leave to engage in a street brawl 
which interferes with the legitimate pursuits of every one 
else. It becomes more and more clear that these freedoms 
have to be restricted. 
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Congress must collect all the facts about the investment 
business of the country and how it has been conducted. Not 
until then will it be possible to act intelligently. Possibly 
not then, but certainly not before. Meantime, the process 
of probing into “private” business needs no apology or 
defense. 

For it isn’t “private” business. It may for convenience, 
and through persistence of custom, be called “private bank- 
ing” for a long time to come. But anything so vital to the 
economic structure of America and the world, anything 
which affects so profoundly the jobs and lives of every citi- 
zen, certainly is touched with public interest, and is a 
proper subject of inquiry. 


The only way in which we could be faithful to the prin- 
ciple of the order that prevailed before the war would be to 
let matters drift and to let nature take its course. There 
are some men who think that is what we should do. This 
would require us to stand aside and let the political constitu- 
tion of the world be settled by wars and revolution which 
would continue until the strongest nations and the strongest 
groups within each nation had established a dominion over 
the weaker nations and the weaker groups. It would re- 
quire us to stand aside and let the forces of deflation run 
their course throughout the world. That is the way the 
human race has in the past dealt with crises like the one 
confronting us. It has worked its way out through war, 
revolution and bankruptcy, through force and misery and 
competition. It is the way of nature, that is of life un- 
directed by purposeful intelligence, and it is long, it is 
cruel, and it is very costly. 

This crisis differs from the other great crises of history 
in that the mass of men have become conscious of their 
power and will not unwillingly consent to such a solution. 
Those who direct human affairs would not dare to apply it 
even if they themselves believed in it. They would be 
hurled instantly from the seats of power. The controlling 
principle of our time is that the peoples of the world will 
not let nature take its course. It is a noble principle. It 
marks one of the great moments in the history of mankind, 
this determination of the peoples to become the masters 
rather than the victims of destiny. The records of the past 
twenty years are replete with the evidence of their deter- 
mination. They show the first attempt ever made by the 
whole world to abolish war and to organize peace. They 
show the first attempt on a large scale to plan and direct a 
whole national existence. They show, in every country, a 
multiplication of schemes and devices which, however 
badly they may have worked, are inspired by the will to 
bring the economic interests of men under conscious human 
control. 











“SOME ATTAINABLE DREAMS” 


ARTHUR H. ApAms 
Consulting Engineer 


E ARE not at the end of 
big new things. There are 
uncounted new goods, new 

potentially big businesses lying low or 
struggling along with insufficient capi- 
tal, and of course against very bad 
marketing conditions for anything not 
well established. There are enough 
of them to use twice the now unem- 
ployed man hours, if adequately 
financed. But, not only will it take 
some years for pioneering capital to 
recruit itself, even a good chance-taker 
would by now hesitate to finance 
heavily an untried project, because he 
can see that the people are able to buy 
so much less than before. A very 
vicious circle. 

Just a list of a few potentially big 
things in sight from this one armchair, 
some of them struggling along fairly 
well and waiting for the clouds to roll 
by, some not even visible to the world 
at large, some still unborn: 

Air conditioning in all public and 
most private buildings. Greater eff- 
ciency and health for all. Greater 
cleanliness. Better control and better 
results in a thousand processes now 
affected by weather. Longer life for 
household furnishings of all kinds. 
Complete relief to the army of asth- 
matics and hay fever victims. An in- 
dustry that in ten years will justify 
rebuilding the bulk of our residences. 

Safe and swift personal transport 
by privately owned air vehicles. Prob- 
ably some development of the auto- 
giro principle. Relief from congested 
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roads. Fewer collision accidents, be- 
cause the air is wide and high. More- 
over this air vehicle of the near future 
will be incapable of crashing, but will 
at worst settle lightly earthward. 
Consequent on this will come an open- 
ing up to residence of the distant scenic 
places of the country, and a task of 
building and developing 250-mile- 
radius suburbs about our cities on a 
yet unimagined scale. 

More and better and safer com- 
mercial air transport, of course. 

A revolution in cold storage of 
foodstuffs by low-temperature freez- 
ing and below-zero storage and trans- 
port. A vast job of reequipping the 
railroads, warehouses, trucks and dis- 
tributors with proper below-zero stor- 
age facilities. This may tie in finally 
with the air-conditioning job, for re- 
frigeration is at least one, and at 
present the leading, method of con- 
trolling air humidity. If so, perhaps 
the so-called heat pump or reversed 
refrigeration cycle will replace fuel 
as the source of winter heating. And 
perhaps most modern country and 
farm residences will have frosting 
rooms for treating, and others for 
storage, of frozen food—replacing 
the cellar and present refrigerator, 
and enabling anything, milk, bananas, 
peaches, meats, eggs, vegetables, to 
be kept the year around. 

Television. 

Replacement of incandescent lamps 
by the far more efficient and pleasing 
low-pressure gas-discharge type, like 














the Neon sign but white or tinted as 
desired, perhaps variable in tint per 
personal whim, certainly in artistic 
forms and applications as yet un- 
dreamed of. Quality of ordinary 
light radiation, foreshadowed now in 
health lamps, will be equivalent to 
sunshine. Gone winter colds and 
“flu” germs. Changes in architecture 
as a result of sunshine and conditioned 
air on tap. Others have prophesied 
on this subject, but the change techni- 


cally is at our threshold as soon as the . 


pioneering stage can be financed, and 
the people given the incomes to pay 
for it. 

Amusement programs, equivalent 
to or better than present radio because 
not financed by advertising but sub- 
scribed to, may be poured into every 
home with the light current, by super- 
imposed carrier frequencies. They 
may come to the receiving set actually 
in the light rays from any lamp. Or 
they may be prevented from coming 
by proper filters in the meter. Clear- 
ing the air for more commercial uses 
of the available wave bands, or for 
television bringing the best of the 
stage, etc., to residence however re- 
mote. 

Power more and more completely 
and cheaply distributed, with resultant 
decentralization of industry. Small 
units of industry in every hamlet. 
Farms and gardens close around every 


factory. Less long-distance trans- 
portation. Each region almost self- 
sufficient in an overlapping way. 


More normal living for industry’s 
workers. Business cycles—acknowl- 


edgments to Dr. Virgil Jordon for 
the thought—less wide and disastrous 
because more local, and less painful 
because of a new revival of the old 
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way of life on the soil. A big job of 
rebuilding of industrial, producing 
and marketing organizations and of 
plants. An extension of telephonic 
and telegraphic communications serv- 
ice will be needed for this purpose, 
and also of the mechanical record 
keeping and bookkeeping methods 
and equipment of business, if this de- 
centralization of physical production 
is not to run counter to the inevitable 
integrating tendencies of business. 

Diesel engines in automobiles and 
farm machinery and other places 
where electric power can not go. 

A thousand labor- and time-saving 
devices using power and photoelectric 
control. 

Lighter metals replacing steel and 
wood. 

Lighter, and better, and cheaper 
to use, and more durable materials 
for building and every purpose. 

New art revival and more good de- 
sign in everything. 

A complete change in the physical 
and financial methods of housing the 
masses. The small house is today as 
susceptible of factory production and 
customer credit distribution (even of 
recapture and removal on default) as 
filing cases and refrigerators. This 
development is upon us, but the de- 
sign and development stage will take 
1oyears. The present usually wooden 
knock-down houses are the merest 
foreshadowing of the trend. There 
will be unimagined reductions in cost 
of small houses and great increases in 
convenience, fire proofness, comfort, 
durability and beauty. The first com- 
mercial attempts will perhaps suc- 
ceed on price, but will not be too pleas- 
ing. The lack of freedom for the 
owner’s individuality will be objected 
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to. This will all be overcome. Stand- 
ards for room sizes, with a quite ade- 
quate range of area and proportion 
(e.g., by a preferred number series) 
will be nationally agreed upon. This 
will make possible a definite number 
of standardized structural parts and 
panels. A number greater than the 
possible number of different bridge 
hands would represent the possible 
different house designs using such 
standardized parts. It will merely 
be, as it were, the use of larger and 
more comprehensive building units 
than bricks and tiles. Individuality 
will not be in the least hampered. 
Books of 10,000 house plans with 
prices and financing terms will be 
available, and clear instructions as to 
how the owner or his architect may 
prepare special plans using the stand- 
ards and obtain estimates thereon at 
slight increase in cost. Finishes, in- 
terior and exterior, also ornamenta- 
tion schemes, designed by the soundest 
artists, will be available for any plan. 
It will not mean repression of in- 
dividuality. 

One huge saving will be possible 
for most localities: The cost of cellars 
and foundations will rarely be neces- 
sary. Such adequate insulation of 
lower floors will be standard that cel- 
lars “to keep the house warm” will 
be unnecessary. Cellars for general 
storage will be more cheaply replaced 
by a ground-level room. An equip- 
ment room for the air-conditioning 
plant, water storage tank and other 
such items will be provided. For 
storage of foods, refrigerator closets 
of varying standard sizes, built in, and 
frosting rooms for those who need 
them. The foundation work will 
come down to setting a certain num- 
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ber of piers or driving (in some soils) 
a certain number of prepared rustless 
metal foundation piles. For finish, 
stone wall or prepared foundation 
trim will be laid to cover from floor 
line to ground level. Rats, mice, 
mosquitoes and other vermin will be 
practically impossible in such dwell- 
ings. Insurance rates will drop 
greatly. 

As to the financing methods, the 
same that have proven sound and not 
too burdensome on automobiles will 
be used. The exorbitant rates or 
bonuses obtained for second mortgage 
money will disappear. There will be 
no second mortgages. The vast 
“General Housing Company,” or its 
competitor “Homes, Inc.” will by 
their Acceptance Corporations do all 
the financing. A young couple with 
the price of the land can have a good 
house, one that any of us today would 
envy, and own it in 10 to IS years 
with less than half the outlay for hous- 
ing in proportion to income that is 
necessary today. The standardiza- 
tion of structure and units and the 
permanent materials used will keep 
the values of these houses up, and also 
in extreme cases make possible physi- 
cal recapture (assuming no _ local 
buyer is found) and reuse of most of 
the units. A market, even a trade-in 
market, for second-hand homes will 
develop. 

This new housing dream is among 
the nearest to partial realization. 
President Hoover rightly pins hopes 
for economic reconstruction on the 
small house building industry. Never- 
theless, it will have to start slowly. 
A staff of the best construction engi- 
neers and, more pertinent, ingenious 
apparatus and machine designers, 
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under the guidance of forward look- 
ing artistic residence architects, 
backed by a hundred-million-dollar 
corporation, would be several years 
guiding the early evolution of this 
dream to first real success. And 
evolution will continue rapidly for 
several decades, as that of the auto- 
mobile has done, and never really end. 
It would not be financially safe or wise 
to start off on too big a scale. Com- 
petition both in design and sales will 
first have to work her perfect work. 
What may come of the National 
Housing Committee’s efforts can not 
be anything but a_ considerable 
cheapening and betterment of present 
build-on-the-spot methods and de- 
signs and of present financing plans. 

The practical rebuilding of our 
railroads, or at least of their motive 
power and rolling stock. Without a 
doubt, where electrification will not 
pay, Diesel locomotives, and Diesel 
powered cars for short-haul passenger 
service, will come in. The use of 
modern light materials and light 
weight design in all rolling stock, but 
especially in passenger cars, will come 
bringing tremendous savings in the 
dead weight hauled. Light chromium- 
iron frame passenger cars with rub- 
ber-tired wheels are being tried al- 
ready. They'll be using hydraulic 
shock absorbers perhaps. Certainly 
noise and vibration isolating methods 
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are overdue. Air conditioning is now 
here and every railroad will soon 
make Phebe Snow, the immaculate 
lady of the D. L. & W. “road of 
anthracite” “ads” of some years ago, 
positively envious. Better, safer and 
more comprehensive traffic control 
means, foreshadowed by the Central- 
ized Traffic Controls now being in- 
stalled, will make much more in- 
tensive use of trackage possible. In 
freight handling some standardized 
and interchangeable system of box 
and hopper and liquid container 
bodies, removable bodily to and from 
trucks by short-lift hoists will make 
big savings. Higher running speeds 
for freight will come with the com- 
plete adoption of antifriction bear- 
ings and with the improved traffic 
controls. Coordinated railroad and 
motor truck delivery, already started, 
will be greatly developed. 

A whole world of metallurgical de- 
velopments is upon us, in light alloys, 
and in corrosion resisting ferrous 
alloys of high physical properties 
made much cheaper. These will 
affect practically every industry and 
all design. 

A new and wonderful technical 
world for the greater service and 
freedom of man, if only we learn to 
control the business machine for rea- 
sonably steady instead of spasmodic 
progress. 
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She went about accustomed tasks 
As quietly as before, 

Put roses in the yellow bowl, 
New curtains at the door. 


Folding the sheets, she laid some sprigs 
Of lavender inside, 
But in her room.. 
She had no pride. 





- an empty room... 


Jutta Jonunson Davis. 








THE TECHNOCRAT* 


ALVIN EpwARD Moore 


Chapter III 


Industrial 


R. KNIGHT, on his way east- 
M ward, was flying low over the 
roadway, looking for a place 
to land for a few minutes of relaxa- 
tion when he saw something below 
that stirred his curiosity. A car of 
moderate price was driven off the 
road and parked by a stunted oak, one 
of the few trees of the vicinity. Lying 
in the edge of the shade he espied the 
long figure of a man. Something 
about the man’s posture and the look 
of the car struck a chord of Mr. 
Knight’s memory. Puzzled, he cir- 
cled about and, taking out his field 
glasses, decided to look closer. The 
figure still lay without moving, and 
under the shade by its side he now dis- 
cerned a woman. 

“Mark Anthony!” exclaimed Mr. 
Knight to himself. “Mark and 
Rubye. What could have brought 
them away out here?” 

He cut off his motor and sank down 
toward the spot. 

No sooner had he landed than he 
leaped out of the cockpit and upon 
the surprised pair. 

“Hello, Mark! How are you 
Rubye?” he said, masking as usual 
the deep feeling he had for these old 
friends, members of the industrial 
intelligentsia that he had known while 
in Washington. 

Rubye adjusted her rimless spec- 
tacles in astonishment. ~ “Isaiah 
Knight! Of all people! Where did 


you come from ?” 


Intelligence 


“From Louisiana,” he said, serious 
as always. “And you? How did you 
all get out in this country?” 

Mark laughed his deep, carefree 
laugh and slowly rose to his feet, as 
was his custom. Mr. Knight had 
never seen him excited in all the years 
of their friendship. 

The three shook hands all around 
and then lied as usual about each 
other’s appearances. 

“You haven’t changed a bit,” said 
Rubye, squinting through the glasses 
that made her look like a schoolmarm. 
“Always popping up in some out-of- 


the-way place.” 
“Neither have you changed,” said 


Mr. Knight. “You and Mark look 
just the same.”’ 

Indeed, the two had not changed 
very much since he had seen them last, 
about a year and a half ago. Of 
course, they did look a bit more dis- 
sipated, as though they had consumed 
a few thousand more cigarettes and a 
few hundred more gallons of the rot- 
ten booze of America’s bootleg times, 
but that was to be expected. He had 
never approved of the morals of his 
two friends, indeed had tried his best 
to reform them time after time, but 
somehow he loved them just the same, 
loved them as much as a person of his 
strange, half-fanatical, half-reserved 
temperament could love anyone. He 
loved Mark’s slow grin, the air of 


* Continued from June AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 
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world-war fights and hardships that 
still clung to him despite his years out 
of the trenches, but above all he loved 
the scientific minds of the two. They 
rarely thought as he thought, but they 
were foemen worthy of his intellectual 
steel. 

Mark opened a jeweled cigarette 
case, handed Rubye the inevitable 
cigarette and offered one to Mr. 
Knight. “What? Don’t smoke yet, 
Ike?” 

Mark was the only person in the 
world that called Mr. Knight a nick- 
name. Mr. Knight at first had 
thought [ke to be highly unfitting, but 
at last had gotten used to it. 

“No, you know I don’t smoke,” he 
answered in pride. “As I told you 


years ago, I never shall. Why take in 
CO, when that’s exactly what you’re 
trying to expel from your lungs?” 


“Better steer him away from that 
subject,” thought Rubye. “When he 
gets started on one subject he wrings 
it dry. Perhaps he has formed some 
more interesting opinions on scientific 
religion, politics and art.” So, aloud, 
she said: ‘‘So that is the autogyro you 
wrote us the bearing corporation gave 
you. How do you like it?” 

“Fine! There is nothing like it 
under the sun. I wouldn’t be without 
one now for anything.” 

He said this, fully realizing that he 
would sell the dearly beloved machine 
now for half its value, if he could only 
find a buyer. But his pride bade him 
not reveal his true straitened circum- 
stances to these old friends. For Mr. 
Knight was of such a temperament 
that he could beg more easily from a 
total stranger than admit failure to a 
friend. 
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Rubye went to the autogyro and 
climbed on board. “If this isn’t mod- 
ernistic!” she said. ‘Imagine, Isaiah, 
you, of all people, dropping in on us 
from the skies! The world is a small 
place-—and very hackneyed—isn’t it ?” 

Mark nonchalantly inspected the 
wheel control. “They sure have 
changed these babies a lot since I was 
flying the old Jennies,” he said. 

“That’s right, Mark. You know I 
had forgotten your barnstorming days 
in Missouri. You have done so many 
things it is hard to keep up with 
them.” 

“What about yourself?” asked 
Rubye. “If there ever was aman who 
had done many things, it is you. 
What have you been doing since you 
resigned from the Patent Office. I’m. 
anxious to learn how you have been 
progressing in securing the material 
for your strange contest essay. What 
did you say was the name of it ?” 

Mr. Knight needed no second invi- 
tation to launch forth on his favorite 
subject. 

Thus a debate started, as it always 
did, and these three industrial intel- 
lectuals sat down in the shade of the 
lone tree and proceeded to settle the 
affairs of a gigantic universe. Mr. 
Knight, the earnest, enthusiastic radi- 
cal reformer of a scientific bent; 
“Mark” Anthony, ex-adventurer, now 
a patent attorney at Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and his wife Rubye, the exploring 
intellectual, ever willing to browse on 
any mental matter whatsoever. As 
the sun rose to its zenith and began to 
sink again, they talked, and talked, 
and talked. But for the two machines 
which stood ever near to remind them 
of this age of mechanical slaves, they 
might well have been ancient Roman 
patricians debating the fate of a fall- 
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ingempire. In ‘act, Mark and Rubye 
had a common philosophy of life very 
much like that of Petronius, the 
famed hero of Quo Vadis. 

At one time, indeed, Rubye said, 
lighting another cigarette: “Yes, we 
are living in ancient Rome, don’t you 
think. We have our gladiators in the 
arena—our prize fights and football 
games, you know—and our ease of 
living, and even our Nero, playing his 
fiddle while the country burns.”” She 
laughed sarcastically. 

“Read Spengler,” counseled Mark. 
“Did you ever get that book, ‘The 
Decline of the West,’ Ike?” 

“No. I never did,” said Mr. 


Knight. ‘I haven’t had time to read 
much lately. I have too many irons 
in the fire, I guess.” 

“Well, you get it and read it. He 
shows you how the West has begun 


to decline. We've already taught 
the East what we know—and the only 
thing we ever knew was technics any- 
way. Maybe the East can make bet- 
ter use of our science than we have 
done. Maybe they can live with it. 
We sure as hell haven’t.” 

““Pessimist !”” accused Mr. Knight. 
“Pessimist! That is what you are— 
and that is what so many thinking 
Americans are just now. Weare ina 
bad way, I'll grant you that. But the 
same brains and ingenuity and per- 
sistence that made our civilization 
must be able to find a way out. There 
always is a way out of any difficulty, if 
we just look for it patiently enough.” 

Rubye blew out a puff of smoke. 
“What about Rome?” she queried. 
“Did Rome find a way out ?” 

“What has Rome got to do with 
us anyway, Rubye? I don’t like the 
continual comparison of us with Rome. 
To be sure we are alike in many re- 
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spects. We have built up a new form 
of civilization; so did Rome. We 
have had a long period of great pros- 
perity and success at arms; so did 
Rome. And we are even building a 
wonderful new capital city along the 
Potomac that is remarkably akin to 
the ancient city on the Tiber; but there 
the comparison ends.” 

“Why does it end there?” de- 
manded Rubye. “What about our 
prize-fight gladiators, our sexual and 
drunken orgies, which by the way I 
don’t object to, since a person has a 
perfect right in my mind to do any- 
thing he pleases. But you can’t deny 
that in these we are like Rome.” 

““My answer depends on whom you 
mean by ‘we.’ If you mean the rela- 
tively few people who think they have 
the divine right to rule America—that 
is, the idle rich and some people who 
call themselves the intelligentsia—yes, 
they are like the ancient Roman upper 
classes. But you are overlooking then 
the vast majority of people in this 
country; what about the ten million 
adults that can’t find work. I am one 
of them now myself. Do they have 
money for drunken orgies? What 
about the millions upon millions of 
poor people who have lived from 
hand to mouth all their lives. When 
you speak of the United States, look 
at them. They are the might of 
America. Ignorant—I am just be- 
ginning to realize how truly ignorant 
they are! But they are America. 
When they go down, we go down. But 
whether or not they go down they 
won't be like the Roman ruling classes. 
And I insist to the last they won’t go 
down at all.” 

Mark was comfortably leaning 
back against the tree, calmly smoking, 
regarding his enthusiastic, idealistic 
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friend with an amused tolerent smile 
on his dissipated but still strong face. 

“Wherein do think we’re not like 
Rome, Isaiah?” asked Rubye. “I al- 
ways like to get your opinion.” 

Mr. Knight was flattered, but care- 
ful not to show his pleasure. ‘“‘Rome’s 
form of civilization was based on 
slave labor; ours is not,” he said. 
“That is why we can’t go down; be- 
cause our slaves are machines. They 
grunt, but they don’t grunt in pain— 
and they will never rise against us. 
For the first time in the history of the 
world there has been built up a form 
of civilization that doesn’t have man 
as its beast of burden. And we of the 
West did it. Mark, you’re a patent 
lawyer. You ought to see this differ- 
ence between us and the ancient East 
and Rome. Don’t you see that Rome 
in her strength had to be an aristoc- 
racy, because her thinkers had to be 
fed and housed and clothed by human 
slaves. Not so we. We can have a 
real brotherhood of man, all of us be- 
ing aristocrats over machines. We 
will have a real brotherhood of man 
—we must have it. It seems to me 
that the time has come.” 

“Brotherhood of man, Ike!” half 
sneered Mark Anthony. “There 
never has been such a thing in this 
cock-eyed world. And there never 
will be. We're all selfish. Selfishness 
is the very mainspring of our action. I 
know I wouldn’t move at all if I didn’t 
have to.” 

“Oh yes you would, Mark; you 
would because you aren’t a beast. 
Only beasts act from purely selfish 
motives. Man is different. He co- 
operates with his fellow man and his 
domestic animals. 

“Yes—and why? Because he has 
found that cooperation pays from a 
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selfish point of view. It’s all a matter 
of pure selfishness. Cooperation! 
That’s what everybody thought we 
were headed for in the World War. 
Oh, yes, the world was going to be 
better. We weren’t going to have any 
more war—and no more drunkards— 
hee-hee—and everybody was going to 
be a brother to everybody else. The 
world was going to be safe for de- 
mocracy! And now, look at it! Even 
the United States isn’t safe for de- 
mocracy! Weren’t we a bunch of 
prize saps?” 

“No! We weren't saps because we 
foughts for our ideals. Those ideals 
will yet come to fruition.” 

“Poppycock! What ideals do you 
think we have left from the World 
War?” 

“Many of them. One is the League 
of Nations. Eventually that League 
will wipe out international warfare, 
just as local and national governments 
wiped out small wars.” 

“Poppycock! What about Japan? 
Hasn’t she shown you what the 
League is worth ?” 

Mr. Knight frowned. “Japan is 
a yellow jacket in the ointment, I must 
admit. I have given a great deal of 
thought to that yellow jacket recently. 
You know I wrote you about my death 
ray?” 

“Yes, I have been reading more 
about that ray,” said Rubye. “Have 
you made any new improvements on 
it?” 

“Yes, I have been working on a 
small pocket size gun. Of course it 
is not so powerful. I am keeping it 
a secret from everybody, or I would 
show it to you. But as I was saying, 
an oriental tried to buy my .ray some 
time ago. I thought he was a Japan- 
ese posing as a Chinese, and I rejected 
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his offer. But do you know, I came to 
find out he was an American citizen 
of Chinese descent and that he repre- 
sented, not an imperialistic govern- 
ment, but an imperialistic firearms and 
munitions company.” 

“What company ?”’ asked Mark. 

“The Coward Company. You 
know them?” 

“And they wanted to buy your ray. 
Why Ike, maybe there’s something to 
this deep and dark ray after all.” 

Mr. Knight half-smiled. “You 
know there is. But as I was saying, 
this incident of the Coward Arms set 
me to thinking. And I am beginning 
to believe that the real enemy of the 
peace of the world today is not any 
imperialistic governments, such as 
Japan, but international private busi- 
ness. You know Latin America ac- 
cuses us of imperialismo yanqui. And 
we always answer that we haven’t 


used our armed might to subjugate 
any country—but we forget that our 
tremendous corporations go down in- 
to those countries and exploit them to 


a fare-you-well. 
ism is economic.” 

“How true that is!’”’ said Rubye. 
“We have freedom in name only. 
We're all slaves to big money. Leta 
man make a million dollars and every- 
body kowtows to him, as though he 
were an emperor. 

“He is an emperor,” laughed Mark, 
“IT know what I’m talking about, be- 
cause I’m a second lieutenant, you 
might say, in this capitalistic system. 
Why Mr. Bodiddle, the president of 
our company, is just like a god. His 
slightest wish is law—and I swear he 
is as ignorant and selfish and narrow- 
minded asa pig. And they once made 
him an Ambassador to Siam! Can 
you imagine that swine representing 


Our real imperial- 
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the United States?” Then he sat back 
and smiled. ‘But what does it mat- 
ter? I guess he represented the coun- 
try as it is, at that.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Rubye. 
“Our country isn’t full of such people. 
There have to be peasants or such as 
he would starve.” 

“There don’t have to be peasants!” 
said Mr. Knight, determinedly. “In 
our machine age peasants are not 
necessary.” 

“Maybe you're right, Isaiah,” said 
Rubye. “But the poor are still with 
us—in spite of the prophecy.about the 
chickens in the pot.” 

“But to get back to Japan,” said 
Mr. Knight, who hadn’t wrung his 
subject dry. ‘I believe we and Japan 
will have a war. It seems inevitable. 
And yet what a pityitis. Because the 
thing that will make us fight is selfish 
international business in America and 
selfish international business in Japan. 
Our real enemy is not the Japanese 
people but the Japanese industrial 
magnates who, coming late, want to 
take away the markets of the occi- 
dental industrialists in the orient.” 

“How familiar that rings, Isaiah,” 
said Rubye. “It reminds me some- 
how of World Wartimes. You know, 
when our enemy was not the German 
people but the autocrats over the Ger- 
man people. Woodrow Wilson and 
his aphorisms!” 

“By Euclid! What he said was 
true. We did go in that war to wipe 
out autocracy!” 

“Poppycock!” from Mark. “We 
went in that war because international 
bankers had put more money in Eng- 
land and France than in Germany and 
Austria.” 

“That is partly right, Mark. But 
only partly. We went in also because 


’ 
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we hated autocratic power. We just 
didn’t realize that we also had auto- 
cratic power at home—power that 
was economic instead of political. I 
don’t believe there ever has been any 
power in the history of the world more 
autocratic than that of one of our 
billionaires. We listen to him with 
respect, we sacrifice our sons to his 
ambitions, both in peace and in war. 
When his millions are endangered, we 
rush to his aid, through the govern- 
ment, and fight a World War, but 
when we get down, as at present, what 
does he say? ‘To hell with you—the 
government can’t help you—that 
would be destructive of private initia- 
tive!’” 

Mark smiled tolerantly. “Ike, 
you're getting to be a socialist, aren’t 
you, boy?” 

“T don’t know, Mark. I have al- 
ways been a kind of socialist at heart. 
But my eyes are being opened to see 
what we have to work with. I don’t 
know whether our people have ad- 
vanced far enough to successfully 
operate a socialistic state. What do 
you two think of it?” 

“We heard Norman Thomas 
speak recently,” said Rubye. “And I 
believe he’ll get my vote this elec- 
tion.” 

“What do you think about it, 
Mark?” 

“T like Norman Thomas fine. But 
I can’t say much for the birds that are 
with him. When they talk of running 
all the industries in a state by a board 
of common workmen, I know some- 
thing’s wrong. You've got to have 
brains to run industry, even if they 
have to be in a swine like Bodiddle.” 

“That’s right, Mark,” said Rubye. 
“But don’t you realize it’s your kind 
and Isaiah’s kind that are running in- 
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dustry now? You furnish the mental 
work, the laborers the manual work, 
and the Bodiddles get the profits.” 

“Not all,” laughed Mark. “They 
give us enough to keep us from becom- 
ing socialists.” 

“The problem, as I see it,” said 
Mr. Knight, “is to set up a form of 
progressive socialism that will enlist 
the aid of the present low-paid brains 
of industry. And I believe I have suc- 
ceeded in figuring out a workable 
plan.” 

“What is your newest Utopia, 
Isaiah? Tell us.” 

“Well, briefly, it is based on our 
own system, with the best of the Rus- 
sian system added. It is a carrying 
forward of our democratic system, 
with every man having the right to 
vote for his boss as well as for the 
political power over him. I borrowa 
term from Thorstein Veblen and call 
it technocracy—elective technocracy. 
It necessitates several amendments to 
our Constitution, and I fear many 
years of education of our people. I 
haven’t worked it out in detail as yet, 
but I hope to do so soon. I shall put 
it iff my contest essay.” 

“What is it—a form of fascism? 
Every thinker seems to believe we are 
drifting toward either communism or 
fascism.” 


“No. 


My plan is not the Italian 
brand of fascism. North Americans 
in my opinion will never tolerate a dic- 


tator. As I see it, the communists, 
the fascists and the socialists want the 
same system in the end, the commu- 
nists want to bring it about immedi- 
ately through violence, the fascists 
slowly through threat of violence and 
the socialists slowly through voting. 
My plan would utilize the socialistic 
method to achieve a socialistic capi- 
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talism — or a capitalistic socialism — 
whichever you wish to call it—do you 
understand what I mean?” 

“How you have changed, Isaiah!” 
said Rubye. 

“How do you mean?” 

“Why you’re more practical, less 
idealistic. I declare you talk like a 
practical statesman. The rest of us 
are just talking about what we should 
like to have, but you’re forming a 
definite plan.” 

“T am learning,” said Mr. Knight, 
grimly. “I am learning a lot about 
the common man. His limitations are 
legion. He evolves slowly.” 

“Sounds like an engineer, Ike,” said 
Mark. “Always take in considera- 
tion the limitations of your materials 
before you start building. I hope you 
propose to take advantage of human 
selfishness in the building of your 


great Utopia.” 


“IT do. Individual initiative will 
have a large part in it. But I also 
propose to utilize man’s unselfishness. 
He isn’t wholly selfish, you know.” 

“Poppycock. Selfishness rules us 
through and through.” 

“T might agree with you, Mark, if 
there weren’t so many records of men 
being loyal to our cooperative scheme 
to their own harm.” 

“Give us an example,” said Rubye. 
“Just one example of some person 
who has been truly unselfish. I don’t 
know any.” 

“There are plenty of them. Every 
day or two the newspapers tell of 
some unselfish man that has risked 
his life for some friend, or some 
woman or child he has never seen be- 
fore, or even for a dog or horse. What 
about Jesus of Nazareth? I think he 
was just a plain Jewish man, as you 
two do. But all the evidence shows 
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that he was an unselfish man, who laid 
down his life for what he thought was 
the good of the human race. And 
what about our own patriots that have 
died by the hundreds of thousands for 
the liberty and equality that our coun- 
try used to stand for? What about 
our war to end war?” 

“Poppycock!” cried Mark, drop- 
ping his cigarette in his indignation. 
“T never saw a cock-eyed man in the 
trenches that wasn’t looking out for 
his own skin, pure and simple. Every 
last one of us was selfish as they make 
’em. And what were we fighting for? 
For the bankers and monied interests 
—that’s who we fought for—and we 
fought because we had to!” 

“Why did you have to fight? You 
yourself volunteered—and you lied 
about your age, just to get a chance to 
risk your life. Why did you do it?” 

“Excitement. A kid’s adventure. 
That was why I went in.” 

“No. I can’t believe you, Mark. 
You rushed in to be a hero, to be loyal 
to your society. There was a common 
feeling abroad then that forced young 
men to be unselfish, patriotic, ideal- 
istic. There was a still voice talking 
to us all, telling us that we were in 
this together and that there was no 
sacrifice too great for any of us, be- 
cause we were fighting for the free- 
dom America stands for, for the 
brotherhood of man. That still voice 
was the voice of the brotherhood of 
man. It bade us all be unselfish—and 
we were.” 

“Poppycock!” smiled Mark, light- 
ing another cigarette. 

“Tt isn’t poppycock! It is true. 
That voice guided Wilson. It is the 
voice that tells a captain to go down 
with his ship at sea. It is the voice 
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that makes us all be better than we 
are. If there is a god, and I am con- 
vinced there is—in the form of an im- 
personal force—then this voice that 
I have felt, and you have felt, is its 
means of communicating with us.” 

“You have a pretty faith,” said 
Rubye. “Veryconsoling. I wish that 
I could console myself with it, but I 
can’t.” 

“It is not consoling. It is scientific. 
There is not a thing in my religion 
that I haven’t proved to the satisfac- 
tion of my own scientifically trained 
mind. I don’t believe anything I 
can’t prove.” 

“T declare, Isaiah, you’re the 
strangest person I ever have known. 
You’re such a mixture of the idealist 
and the hard-headed scientist that I 
can’t figure out your type.” 

“T can figure him out,” said Mark. 
“He’s just a nut pioneer inventor. 
Elias Howe, John Fitch, Otto Lilien- 
thal, and the rest. All pioneer inven- 
tors are like that—idealistic as the 
devil and scientific as hell—and al- 
ways going around with some new nut 
idea.” He laughed loudly and affec- 
tionately. “Isn’t that right, Ike?” 


Mr. Knight was a bit frightened at 


this comparison of himself with the 
typical pioneer inventor. He did not 
want to be that type. “I hope that is 
not true,” he remonstrated. “I am a 
pioneer inventor, maybe, but I hope 
not a nut pioneer inventor. I believe 
that a man who is scientifically trained 
can be a pioneer and still be highly 
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practical, like the Wright brothers, 
Edison and de la Cierva.” 

“Don’t be so serious, Ike,”’ chided 
Mark. “Here, have a smoke and 
forget it.” 

“No, thanks,” said Mr. Knight 
with a dry smile. 

“TI wish I had some liquor to offer 
you, but we ran out back at a place 
called Wild Horse.” 

“Mark, I suppose you will die the 
same,” said Mr. Knight, resignedly. 
“Life to you is just something to get 
over with as easily as possible.” 

“And as pleasurably” laughed 
Rubye. 

“They say,” said Mark, “that all a 
person can get out of life is a woman 
and a laugh and a fight. I’ve got all 
three in one person.” He gave Rubye 
an affectionate slap. 

She smiled and lit another cigarette. 
“Look at the sun!” she suddenly ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Almost down. Mark, now 
that we've settled the affairs of the 
universe once more, I think it’s high 
time we were on the road, don’t you?” 

Mark rose and stretched himself. 
“Might as well go as as do anything 
else, I guess,”’ he yawned. 

“We have had quite a session, 
haven’t we?” said Rubye. “Isaiah, 
I’m glad you dropped down. Do 
drop down on us again sometime.” 

And so after good-byes, their sud- 
den and brief visit came to an end. 
Like stars traveling distinct orbits, 
they had swung near for a little while, 
and soon were gone, each pursuing his 
own destiny through space and time. 


(To be continued) 





EMPLOYMENT GAINS 
1 one UNION reports show 


another increase in employment 

in June, and this gain is the 
largest since 1930. For three months 
now, unions have reported more mem- 
bers back at work each month. The 
percentage out of work in March was 
(weighted): 26.6, April 26.1, May 
25.8, June 24.6. That is, 2 per cent 
of the members have gone back to 


FOR THIRD MONTH 


counts for more than half the total 
increase in jobs in these three months. 

The June report is striking also 
because it is more than the usual sea- 
sonal gain. This is cheering news 
indeed, and shows a genuine improve- 
ment in the employment situation for 
the first time since depression. The 
gain was quite general throughout in- 
dustry; 10 of our 14 trade groups 


showed more back at work; only one 


work since March, 1.2 per cent in the 
—-printing—reported worse unem- 


first part of June. The June gain ac- 
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ployment, and the decline here was 
slight; theaters reported their usual 
summer drop in employment, but it 
was less than for the last two years. 
The record for cities shows employ- 
ment at least slightly better in 17 out 
of the 24. 


The largest gains were reported by 


brewing manufacturing industries and 
teamsters. Building and metal trades 
each reported substantial gains; rail- 
roads, street car workers and clothing 
trades had a few more at work. This 
is the more striking because at this 
time of year unemployment often 
increases in clothing industries and 
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manufacturing. Brewery workers 
have increased their membership 60 
per cent from March to June, and re- 
port only 3 per cent unemployed in 
June as compared to 19 per cent in 
March, and only 7 per cent on part 
time as compared to 51 per cent in 
March. 


Over a Million Jobs Since March 


The Federation estimate of total 
unemployment, based on government 
figures, shows that 1,200,000 persons 
went back to work from March to 
May. Nevertheless the total figures 
for the number out of work show that 


Unemployment in Cities 
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San Antonio, Tex...... 12 —4 
San Francisco, Calif... . 26 +4 
eS Sere 15 —14 
Seattle, Wash......... 26 -5§ 
— 8 


Washington, D. C...... 12 


1 Reports from the same unions for two months. 


Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or 
unem- decrease unem- decrease Part 
ployed (-) ployed (-) time 
June since June since all 
1933 May! 1933 May' _ trades 
56 +30 9 — 7 18 
70 - 5 24 -—1 15 
66 — 6 > —4 21 
60 —1 21 — 2 23 
68 -7 19 — 8 23 
54 — 3 21 —14 19 
77 -—1 14 — 5 29 
75 —4 20 — 3 26 
78 +5 17 -—1 23 
87 + 2 28 +7 22 
79 -— 5 22 +1 27 
50 — 8 29 — 3 25 
61 — 8 16 —1 21 
52 -— 5 13 —15 19 
79 -1 27 + 3 21 
73 +17 11 +9 22 
55 + 3 » 29 —13 17 
75 +4 26 —17 17 
77 —4 15 —17 12 
75 — 3 6 +9 16 
65 +11 19 0 25 
31 —15 12 —13 25 
56 —1 18 — 6 26 
43 —4 4 —19 10 
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we have made only a small start at 
solving the unemployment problem; 
12,540,000 are still out of work. 
Much of the employment increase 
in April and May was due to the hir- 
ing of farm labor for spring planting 
and cultivating. The union report for 
June, however, shows a real gain in 
industry. Since this June gain follows 
two months of increasing employ- 
ment, and since it is greater than the 
usual seasonal increase, it brightens 
the ‘outlook considerably. The test 
will come in the next few months when 
the dull summer season slackens ac- 
tivity and when industries adjust to 
their codes under the Recovery Act. 
The new unemployment estimate of 
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the Federation follows. The figures 
have been adjusted to include un- 
employed professional workers and 
others not included in our previous 
estimates. These figures, however, 
do not include those persons sent to 
forestry camps, numbering 237,984 
by June 19; nor do they attempt to 
include the thousands of persons who 
before depression had depended on 
income from dividends or interest 
on investments and are now seeking 
work. 


1933 
March 
April 
May 


Total Unemployed 
13,770,000 
13,035,000 
12,540,000 











How To Bupcet HEALTH: GUILDS 
FOR Doctors AND PATIENTS, by 
Evans Clark. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper & Bros., 1933; 328 
pages. Price, $4. Reviewed by 
Emery R. Hayhurst, M. D. 


During the past three years the 
20th Century Fund has been active— 
independently of the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care—in the 
development of a specific plan for the 
organization of medical service de- 
signed to enable the individual to 
budget his doctor’s bill every year in 
advance and to permit the doctor to 
stabilize his income, while at the same 
time the actual costs of rendering 
service are reduced and its quality is 
improved. A preliminary paper by 
the author was published in TheeAt- 
lantic Monthly in October, 1930, en- 
titled, ““A Cure for Doctors’ Bills.” 
The proposal is to use the term 
“Medical Guild,” and the present 
volume discusses the practicability of 
such plan. 

A large amount of recent data con- 
cerning costs and services is presented 
and the volume may be taken as sort 
of a sequel to the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care. 
The author is Director of the 20th 
Century Fund, founded by Edward A. 
Filene of Boston. He is also the 
author of “Financing the Consumer,” 
and the editor of “Boycotts and 
Peace.” 


It is claimed that the essential parts 
of the guild plan have been in suc- 
cessful operation in this country for 
years and long in existence in other 
countries. The discussion concerns 
the correlation between the art of 
healing and the business methods by 
which it is carried on. “The organi- 
zation of medical service . . . pre- 
sents problems to the solution of 
which general business experience and 
the science of management can make 
valuable contributions.” 

The material is gathered into 15 
chapters and 10 appendices. Appro- 
priate tables and figures accompany. 
First there is described the medical- 
guild plan, the business of medicine, 
group practice, and group payment, 
followed by a discussion of the value 
of periodic examinations, illustrative 
guilds and their legality, and the 
problems of membership, services, or- 
ganization and finance. “While the 
question is not free from doubt, the 
medical-guild plan would probably 
not be deemed ‘insurance’ in the legal 
sense, and hence would not subject 
the medical guild to the provisions of 
the insurance law of New York 
State.” 

Especially opportune are. the final 
chapters upon the attitude of the pro- 
fession and of the public. The mate- 
rial is very logically ordered and the 
plea is strong toward adopting the 
plan or a similar plan to overcome 
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the chaos of medical service versus 
costs which now exists. 

Since the guild plan offers free op- 
portunity for the selection of one’s 
own physician and, through its pro- 
posed payment plan, removes the im- 
mediate personal question of cost 
when one is faced with sickness or 
accident, at the same time encourag- 
ing the physician and medical service 
to maintain the patient in as good 
health as possible (if for no other 
reason than it is- the least expensive 
procedure), it has many features to 
recommend it. For ultimate success 
it needs the support of the ethical 
medical profession, a recognition of 
“the American temper,”’ and no doubt 
leaders. The collectors of big fees 
for service rendered, the fee-splitters, 
the nostrum venders and the charla- 
tans would naturally be among the 
chief objectors, while the rank and file 
of practitioners of medicine and spe- 
cialists would welcome a workable 
scheme which permitted them to ren- 
der their best services on a plan of 
fair and equitable reward commensu- 
rate with ability and skill. If medi- 
cine is one of the humanities there is 
not much difference between the doc- 
tor and the minister in all these rela- 
tionships. 

Examples of group practices cited 
are the famous Mayo Brothers’ Clinic 
at Rochester, and those connected 
with industrial establishments, while 
it is noted that most of these organi- 
zaions are found in the states west of 
the Mississippi. The triad advocated 
is ‘group practice, periodic examina- 
tion, group payment.” An actual 
budget is not unfolded, because costs 
vary between country and city and be- 
tween East and West, but $42.55 per 
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person per year is suggested as aver- 
age. 

The possible variations in guild 
ownership and control are unlimited. 
The hospital or medical center, inde- 
pendent groups of physicians, labor 
unions, corporations, cooperatives, or 
societies might institute and operate 
medical guilds for their members and 
the public. The economics of the sit- 
uation may be summed up in the state- 
ment that where a definite and known 
hazard exists it should be met by an 
insurance plan of some sort. 

The reader will find this volume a 
storehouse of information, and sev- 
eral of the appendices especially valu- 
able. Of course he will form his own 
deductions. The book is for the 
thinker, the organizer, the leader. 


BALANCED EMPLOYMENT, by Lee 
Sherman Chadwick. New York: 
Macmillan, 1933; 234 pp. Price, 
$2. Reviewed by Dr. R. S. Me- 
riam, Harvard Business School. 


The author, who is an engineer by 
profession and new president of the 
Perfection Stove Company, announces 
in his preface that he is “in no sense 
an economist” and that he is trying 
“to strip away some of the confusing 
details of our complicated system so 
that we can view the simple, basic 
principles that control our economic 
life and thus be better able to see 
where real improvements must be in- 
stalled.” The reviewer, who is in 
some sense an economist, recalls the 
remark of one of his students, ‘“‘Pro- 
fessor, you can make the simplest 
things complicated.” He could use 
his powers to show that balanced em- 
ployment is a much more complicated 
problem, without going outside the 

















DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IDEA 


field of economics and discussing psy- 
chological, political and sociological 
problems. The reader would do bet- 
ter, however, to concentrate his atten- 
tion upon the merits of Mr. Chad- 
wick’s analysis and proposals and to 
leave aside the question whether, by 
themselves, they are entirely ade- 
quate. 

Mr. Chadwick starts with the fun- 
damental ¢onviction that industrial 
leaders have not paid enough atten- 
tion to stabilizing the purchasing 
power of the wage-earners. For a de- 
pression policy, he advocates spread- 
ing of work without the cutting of 
wage rates. If the available employ- 
ment is distributed evenly over the la- 
boring population, purchasing power 
will be better maintained because fear 
will not produce widespread paralysis 
and wage cutting will not demoralize 
the price and business structure. 
These are debatable points, but well 
worth attention. Mr. Chadwick is 
not, however, one of those who seek 
salvation in a general and permanent 
reduction of the hours of labor. For 
a period of “prosperity,” he advo- 
cates increasing the hours of labor 
without advancing wage rates. His 
basic policy is therefore stabilization 
of wage rates and balancing fluctua- 
tions of demand by changes in the 
hours of labor. The two parts of his 
policy fit together: if his reader ac- 
cepts Mr. Chadwick’s arguments, he 
must adopt both, although he may, 
for other reasons, agree with only 
some of Mr. Chadwick’s conclusions. 

For machinery to put his plan into 
effect Mr. Chadwick proposes a La- 
bor Control Commission, composed 
of representatives each acting for his 
industry and appointed and paid by 
national trade associations of all the 
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major branches of industry, including 
labor. The Control Commission is 
to recommend changes in working 
hours, to become orders when ap- 
proved by the President of the United 
States. The Commission is to have 
nothing to say about wage rates. To 
the reviewer, it is politically certain 
that both labor and government 
would have to be given a much more 
active rdéle if the plan were to be 
adopted. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEAGUE OF 
Nations IpgEA,. Documents and 
correspondence of Theodore Mar- 
burg, Chairman, Foreign Organi- 
zation Committee, League to En- 
force Peace. Edited by John H. 
Latané. The Macmillan Com- 
pany; 2 volumes. Price, $8. Re- 
viewed by Charles W. Pipkin, 
Dean of the Graduate School, Lou- 
isiana State University. 


In his introduction to these two vol- 
umes the late Prof. John H. Latané 
emphasizes the fact that the League 
of Nations is steadily gaining recog- 
nition as an indispensable agency for 
the transaction of general business 
affecting the international community. 
It is not so much a question of 
whether the League in its present 
form will remain unchanged as it is 
a question of whether the facts of 
international life and the interdepend- 
ence of the modern world will be 
recognized. If there is to be any tol- 
erable future for the world, and if 
business and trade and commerce are 
to function in the modern world, there 
must be an increasing recognition of 
the necessity of an efficient machinery 
of international cooperation. The in- 
terdependent world of trade and com- 
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merce and labor require international 
organization. 

The present volumes are important 
because the development of the 
League of Nations will test the will 
of modern democratic institutions. to 
maintain the machinery of peace. It 
is then of great value that these vol- 
umes present the material relating to 
the American movement for a League 
of Peace. Professor Latané has sug- 
gested that the collection in the first 
place shows conclusively that the con- 
stitution of the League was not hastily 
improvised at Paris, as some critics 
have averred, but that the form of 
the proposed organization was the 
subject of serious thought on the part 
of the leading statesmen of several 
countries long before any of them 
gave the movement official endorse- 
ment. Also, these volumes show how 


groups of intellectual leaders acting 
on their own initiative and in a pri- 
vate capacity thrashed out most of the 
preliminary problems and made their 
conclusions available to the official 


drafters of the Covenant of the 
League. The gradual unfolding of 
the minds of a large group of prom- 
inent men in this country and of their 
correspondents abroad as shown in 
their letters affords interesting mate- 
rial for a study of the molding of 
public opinion on the subject of the 
League. Finally, these volumes con- 
tain ideas and suggestions not em- 
bodied in the present constitution of 
the League which may be incorpo- 
rated later, and as the League is an 
embryonic body, the discussion of its 
future development should be of im- 
portance. The present reviewer is in 
full accord with these views as experi- 
enced by Dr. Latané. Passion and 
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prejudice have too long distorted the 
aims of the League of Nations and 
the necessary part the United States 
must take in world affairs for her own 
selfish interests and security. 

It is to be hoped that these vol- 
umes will be convincing evidence that 
there is a large American background 
from which the present peace ma- 
chinery of the world may be viewed. 
The organization of the machinery of 
the world’s peace has been the out- 
standing experiment in democracy 
since the war. It is an experiment 
which will test the capacity of demo- 
cratic nations to organize powerfully 
for peace as in the past ambitious 
monarchs and unenlightened democ- 
racies have prepared the way for their 
destruction by war. If democratic 
nations can not organize the institu- 
tions of peace, liberty in any tolerable 
sense for the common man and woman 
is forfeited, and if governments are 
not wise enough to make the world’s 
peace machinery function effectively, 
civilization is doomed. Monarchies 
may survive wars, but democracies are 
its victims. War and democracy, war 
and justice among all peoples, war 
and a future of planned social control 
in industrial society, are simply im- 
possible. The recognition of this 
truth is the underlying cause of the 
philosophy of peace in America. Be- 
cause in this country the ideals of de- 
mocracy have been set forth in prac- 
tical terms this nation is convinced 
that war is an outlaw in modern dem- 
ocratic society. 

Thus the duty of maintaining peace 
has been a dominant ideal in Ameri- 
can thought, and is having a more 
powerful influence on the develop- 
ment of foreign policy as the Ameri- 
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can people learn to use the democratic 
agencies of popular discussion. 

The United States has been prac- 
tical in its political experience, and 
there is a logic in using the practical 
means of control of physical and so- 
cial conditions which will convince 
most Americans of the supreme value 
of the machinery of keeping the 
world’s peace. The United States is 
inevitably and inescapably a part of 
the new world community which has 
a future only in cooperation. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the signifi- 
cance of the world’s machinery of 
peace constantly be recognized by the 
government and the people of the 
United States. 

The present volumes are evidence 
that the will of the American people 
for peace will find expression, because 
the American people not only recog- 


nize the value of peace in an interde- 
pendent world but will support, if 
they are wise, the institutions through 
which the conditions of peace are 
maintained. 


TRADE-UNION POLICIES IN THE 
MASSACHUSETTS SHOE INDUSTRY, 
1919-1929, by Thomas L. Norton. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932; 377, pages. Price, $5. 
Reviewed by W. Ellison Chalmers, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Norton has very adequately 
and effectively summarized the eco- 
nomic conditions in the Brockton and 
Haverhill shoe markets, and the union 
policies that these gave rise to—their 
successes and weaknesses. Although 
the Boot and Shoe Workers Union in 
Brockton faced some different prob- 
lems from the Shoe Workers Protec- 
tive Union in Haverhill, and although 
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in meeting these problems their meth- 
ods were somewhat different, the 
unions had a number of common prob- 
lems and adopted similar techniques 
in meeting them. 

In Massachusetts the union shoe 
workers during the years from 1919 
to 1929 were faced with a decline in 
production from 35 to 23 per cent of 
the total output of the United States, 
style changes which became more dis- 
ruptive in the industry, cheap shoes 
which led to different production 
methods, complicated piece rates 
which had to be frequently changed 
with changing styles, chain stores 
which were operating on a single set 
price which put greater pressure on 
wages to counteract fluctuations in the 
price of raw materials, and the leasing 
system for shoe machinery which 
meant a constant threat of new and 
fly-by-night manufacturers setting 
themselves up beyond the control of 
the union. 

In meeting these problems the Boot 
and Shoe Workers Union developed 
a highly centralized organization, the 
Shoe Workers Protective Union a 
very decentralized one. The author 
believes each type of organization has 
advantages, but that a centralized 
control with a greater degree of pop- 
ular representation in the major de- 
cisions made by the central group 
is most desirable for this kind of a 
situation. With it there need be no 
danger that the policies would be 
counter to the wishes of the rank and 
file, but that contracts would be re- 
spected and an industrial rather than 
merely a local interest would prevail. 

In meeting their problems, the 
author notes the considerable extent 
to which both unions developed meth- 
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ods of rationing the job among its 
members, indicating its collective soli- 
darity by predicating its actions on an 
awareness of job scarcity. These pol- 
icies include the preferential union 
shop, overtime allowed only by a spe- 
cial permit, limitations on the employ- 
er’s right to use the lay-off and dis- 
charge because of slack time, and di- 
vision of the work during slack time. 
These measures were more widely 
adopted in Haverhill, where the fluc- 
tuations of employment were more se- 
vere. 

Arbitration has been attempted in 
many cases in the shoe industry in this 
and other countries. The author be- 
lieves it is especially present in this 
industry because of the necessity of 
piece rates, and constantly changing 
ones, because of the limited union 
control due to the introduction of ma- 
chinery and the inability of the unions 


to get all workers into organizations 
as the number of unskilled increased. 


Mr. Norton concludes that at 
Haverhill and Brockton although the 
arbitration machinery was not able to 
prevent all disputes from developing 
into open conflict, it did make for less 
friction than would otherwise have 
developed. Although it did not pre- 
vent the wage level from falling when 
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in the industry and other industries 
it was rising, yet it apparently allowed 
the cities to retain their superiority in 
the matter of wages over the rest of 
the industry. He concludes that ar- 
bitration ought to be separated into 
its parts and used differently for ap- 
plying the general standards of the 
1 bor contract than its use in the orig- 
inal determination of these standards. 


SociaL WorK YEARBOOK, 1933. 
Edited by Fred S. Hall. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation. 
Price, $4. 


This volume was preceded by the 
1929 Social Work Yearbook. As 
compared with the former issue, the 
present volume is about one-eighth 
larger. Thirty new topical articles 
are included. The directories of 
agencies in Part II are supplemented 
by an entirely new list of public agen- 
cies, departments and bureaus in the 
48 states which are related to social 
work. Many typographical changes 
in the direction of clarity and conven- 
ience have been made. An index is 
added. Future editions are planned 
for intervals of from two to three 
years, as conditions warrant and need 
arises. 








A meeting of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
will be held at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., August 7, 1933. 











FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


North Atlantic Section 


FEW workers have been taken 
on at the American Woolen 
Company at Burlington, Vt., 

and wages have been increased 12% 
cents an hour. The city is using a 
small number of the unemployed at 


_ present. We are doing everything we 


can to abolish child labor; every bill 
that we have had has been killed but 
we are still fighting. We have just 
got the building trades council work- 
ing and are hopeful of good results.— 
Joun E. McGriccs. 


Two stores at Rutland, Vt., are 
changing over and this gives work to 
some 40 or 50 men, writes C. H. 
Ward. Wages here are so low that 
they can’t be cut any more. Carpen- 
ters and painters get as low as $2 a 
day, and work all hours. We are do- 
ing everything we can to hold our 
unions together. 


Shoe shops are laying off workers 
at Marlboro, Mass., writes John T. 
Tucker. Their wages have been cut 
37% per cent since January of this 
year. Those that are eniployed work 
on the eight-hour basis but their wages 
are about 20 per cent lower than 1932. 
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Absolutely nothing is being done to 
help those out of work, as the city is 
about bankrupt. We are fighting to 
keep the child labor laws from being 
annulled as asked for by Governor 
Ely. There seems to be an interest in 
unorganized workers combining for 
mutual help. 


At Middleboro, Mass., there is a 
slight gain in the shoe factories, writes 
William S. Anderson. Wages have 
been so cut until there is not much left 
to cut any more. Carpenters working 
on the state pier on the Cape Cod 
Canal are compelled to work for 374 
cents an hour. The usual rate of pay 
for this class of work is 75 cents an 
hour. The Welfare Department is 
furnishing two days’ work per week to 
the poor and in pay they receive an 
order for groceries. 


At Worcester, Mass., there is a 
slight upward trend in retail sales, car- 
pets, tools, textile looms, screws and 
other industries, writes Freeman M. 
Saltus. Wages among unorganized 
workers are very low. Organized 
crafts have been cut approximately 
10 per cent. A recent appropriation 
for large water and sewer projects 
may open farm lands on which men 
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receiving municipal aid may work and 
be given products. About all we can 
do now is to keep our organizations 
intact. 


A slight business recovery at Al- 
toona, Pa., is reported by John F. 
Weller. A renovizing campaign is in 
progress to create work. The motion 
picture employees are still locked out 
because of their refusal to take a 45- 
cent wage cut. The local paper, The 
Tribune, gives orders on various mer- 
chants in place of cash. 


In an effort to revive business the 
carpenters, bricklayers and masons at 
Carbondale, Pa., voluntarily took a 
20 per cent reduction in wages, writes 
D. L. Williams. The whole anthra- 
cite valley is in very bad straits, but 
the city is using $3,000 of the state ap- 
propriation to give work at least tem- 
porarily to the unemployed. We are 
writing to senators and congressmen 
to reduce child labor. As soon as the 
brewery starts operations we will 
work to organize the brewery em- 
ployees. 


South Atlantic Section 


Business is picking up somewhat at 
Lynchburg, Va., reports W. W. Cole- 
man — the shoe factory, overall, 
pocketbook and building trades are 
all hiring more workers. As far as 
the writer knows there have been no 
additional wage cuts. Men out of 
work are employed by the city on 
grading, fixing water line and on street 
paving, but the wages are low. 


L. James Johnson sends in word 
that organized labor at Bath, S. C., 
hopes the Industrial Recovery Act 
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will become law. No foreclosures on 
homes are being made as most all the 
houses are owned by the mill manage- 
ment. The company is trying to get 
the union people who are out of work 
and living in company houses to move 
out. Our schools are in pretty good 
condition and the Assembly has ap- 
propriated money to pay the teachers. 
Our local textile union under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Paul Fuller is trying to 
get everyone into the fold and the 
movement in growing rapidly. There 
is no purchasing power and therefore 
business is at a standstill. 


Textiles in the vicinity of Asheville, 
N. C., have announced a wage in- 
crease of from 10 to 12 per cent, writes 
Clyde Carscaddon. In the recent city 
election labor’s friends were in the 
majority on city council. 


The Aubrey Kennedy Motion Pic- 
ture Production Company, a new en- 
terprise at St. Petersburg, Fla., has 
given work to about 65 local people 
and gives promise of rapid growth. 
This company has signed with all 
unions. Scrip is used by several firms 
and the daily local papers for payment 
to employees. About 1,000 persons 
are being employed on the city weed 
gang at $1 per day. White crews 
work four days a week and colored 
three. The State Federation of Labor 
is active in behalf of the abolition of 
child labor and has a representative at 
Tallahassee now in the interest of all 
labor legislation. The Central Labor 
Union is conducting an organization 
campaign among the public school 
teachers of Pinellas County. A char- 
ter has been secured for citrus fruit 
pickers at Winter Haven. 











Hours of work in the sugar indus- 
try at Arecibo, Porto Rico, have been 
increased and wages cut, writes 
Memesio Morales. Governor Bever- 
ley has suggested the cutting of wages 
of government employees as a means 
of economy. Child labor is forbidden 
except where a permit is given by the 
Commissioner of Labor with proof 
that it is necessary for the child to 
work. A charter has been applied for 
a longshoremen’s union here. 


Middle Western Section 


Wages of schools teachers at Win- 
nipeg, Canada, were cut 20 per cent 
last January; schools to close June 15 
and to stay shut for two and a half 
months, writes W. E. Stubbs. Police- 
men have been cut 10 per cent with a 
40 per cent cut in clothes allowance 
for detective force. Manitoba tele- 
phone employees were cut 7 per cent 
and hours of work reduced from 44 to 
40 which is the equivalent to another 
2% percentcut. The Provincial Leg- 
islature put into effect a 2 per cent tax 
on all wages and income above $480 
a year for single persons and $960 for 
married. Organized labor as well 
as manufacturers opposed this bill 
and appeared before the legislature 
against it, but the government put it 
through. 


At Thorold, Canada, none of the 
industries are taking on people, writes 
S. A. Stephins. The Beaver Board 
Company cut wages 10 per cent and 
this is the third cut in one year. 
Working hours remain at eight. All 
government employees have been cut 
and 245 men laid off the Welland ship 
canal—all other workers are work- 
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The barter plan is 
strong here but no scrip is used. The 
unemployed work for relief and get 
a voucher for 40 cents for each hour 
worked. Organizing is at a stand- 
still at present. 


ing week about. 


Harold F. Reich sends in word that 
the unions have completed negotia- 
tions with the receivers for the Minne- 
sota and Ontario Paper Company at 
International Falls, Minn., and an 
agreement will be signed covering 
wages and working conditions until 
May 1, 1934. A minimum wage of 
35 cents an hour will be established in 
the paper and pulp mills and the In- 
sulite plant, which is reduction of 3 
cents an hour off the present minimum 
wage. The strike in the saw mill has’ 
been settled and the International 
Lumber Company has recognized the 
Saw Mill Workers’ Union and have 
signed an agreement for one year. 
The railroad workers have also had 
their union recognized and an agree- 
ment signed for one year. 


At West Allis, Wis., the Allis- 
Chalmers Company recalled many of 
their old employees on account of the 
Boulder Dam contract, writes Her- 
bert Powell. Wages have been cut so 
low that in some instances they are 
below what they were forty years ago. 
Mechanics are working for as low as 
25 cents an hour and 35 cents is con- 
sidered “big wages.” Conditions in 
this state are better than the average 
and labor heads are keeping up a con- 
tinual fight for better conditions. 


Business is picking up at Oshkosh, 
Wis., and the Axle Corporation, 
match-making and grass-rug indus- 
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Do you believe 
what they say? 


How often we act on such 
authority as “bankers tell us,” 
“doctors believe,” “dentists 
recommend,” and “THEY 
say!” Who of us ever investi- 
gates to discover what are the 
reservations bankers include 
when they “tell us;” what is 
the reputation and compara- 
tive number of the doctors 
who “believe;” were the den- 
tists who “recommend” ever 
known to appear outside the 
borders of the advertisements 
that quote them; and, finally, 
just who are THEY of great 
authoritative renown! 

People have grown famous 
exposing the fallacies we ac- 
cept of non-existent or incom- 
petent professional people. 
Yet they have given us only a 
small portion of the informa- 
tion we could just as well have 
acquired for ourselves if only 
we were less ready to accept 
unproved, unfounded state- 
ments. 

How often do we think of 
checking what our banker 
thinks against what “bankers 
tell us” before acting on that 
information; how about the 
opinion of OUR doctors, OUR 
dentists; and, finally, do we 
ever ask for the identity of the 
all-powerful THEY? 


Because of our unwilling- 
ness to check, to think 
through, to investigate to the 
best of our ability, we suffer 
constantly in little ways and 
big. We use patent medicines 
that are harmful, adopt food 
fads that result in malnutri- 
tion; buy equipment that can- 
not stand the test of use. 

But perhaps in no other 
field have we paid as high a 
price for our slovenly habits 
of mind as in that of small 
loan legislation. As a result 
of such careless thinking, mil- 
lions of wage-earning and 
salaried people would be de- 
prived of the convenience and 
comfort accepted as the com- 
mon right of their employers. 
Bankers cannot afford to lend 
small amounts at the prices 
applying to those in larger 
amount, and on this account 
they ordinarily refuse to serve 
a wage-earning clientele. But 
other agencies that are capa- 
ble of meeting the borrowing 
needs of wage earners on 
terms convenient for the bor- 
rower are constantly embar- 
rassed by legislative attempts 
to force them to lend at a loss. 

Why do legislators attempt 
to force millions of people 
into untold hardships that 
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small loans would relieve? 
Because THEY say working 
men should not be asked 
higher interest rates than busi- 
ness; because THEY say 
wage earners have no right 
ever to run into debt, no mat- 
ter what the surrounding cir- 
cumstances; because THEY 
pay no attention to operating 
costs, to expenses involved in 
giving a service that exactly 
meets the convenience of wage 
earners, to the “wholesale- 
retail” difference in price that 
is accepted as necessary in 
every other field and because 
influential people accept what 
THEY say without investiga- 
tion! 

Shall the small borrower en- 
dure the deprivation brought 
upon him through the unin- 
formed attacks of people 
whose intellectual lassitude 
has led them to accept that 
which THEY, who are equally 
uninformed, choose to say? 

On the editorial pages of the 
better papers one discovers 
the informed opinion of to- 
morrow. This subject will be 
rescued from the politicians 
by such clear thinking as this 
from the Green Bay Press 
Gazette: 


“In our politics the ques- 
tion is seldom whether the 
common or the humble man 
is helped but who shall pose 
as his guardian and bene- 
factor. Sadly must it be re- 
lated that self-appointed 
benefactors are willing to 


crush this humble person in 
a struggle for the right to 
protect him. Merely be- 
cause some Progressive 
leaders do not understand 
the fact is no reason for 
thinking that the people at 
large do not appreciate that 
the small loans business car- 
ries big hazards and requires 
special treatment; and that 
the only way to make that 
special treatment intelligent 
is to take it out of the hands 
of political gladiators and 
put it into the hands of an 
impartial tribunal. After 
two years’ trial with such an 
attempt to be fair to both 
sides the complete figures, 
the true results, could be laid 
before the next legislature 
which would then have 
something of substance to 
supplant present shadows.” 


Upon the basis of facts, this 
business rests its case. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Illinois 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements 
will be mailed on request to the Division 
of Research.) 
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tries are hiring more workers, writes 
James Hart. The Axle Corporation, 
which has been working about 12 
hours a week, is now operating 44 
hours. The reclamation lake-shore 
project takes care of our unemployed 
workers. We are still concentrating 
efforts and assisting teachers in the 
hope of organizingthem. Have plans 
also for the organization of station- 
ary engineers, retail clerks and truck 
drivers. 


Henry E. Martin reports that 
there is an increase in business and 
employment at Canton, Ohio, and 
that the workers are beginning to re- 
alize that it pays to organize. There 
have been no wage cuts lately. Most 
factories are operating six and seven 
hours a day and in some instances are 
putting on another shift. 


Stanley Ogg has observed no indi- 
cations of business recovery at Ham- 


ilton, Ohio. The molders recently 
made an agreement under a $1 per 
day cut. The Coke Iron and Foun- 
dry Company made a 10 per cent 
wage cut recently. The Government 
wage cut is one of the excuses many 
employers made when cutting wages. 
Most all public contracts have been 
awarded to low-wage-paying contrac- 
tors. The newly erected post office 
did not mean anything to organized 
labor. We are not troubled by child 
labor here—our state laws are rigidly 
enforced. 


Some of the manufacturers at Ma- 
rion, Ohio, have cut wages 50 per 
cent in the past year and in some in- 
stances even more than that, writes 
C. A. Bolin. There is an effort on 
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foot to provide work by building mu- 
nicipal water works, electric light and 
power plant, etc. We are trying to 
organize the firefighters, auto me- 
chanics and teamsters. 


The brewery industry at Toledo, 
Ohio, has_ increased employment 
slightly; some building craftsmen 
have gone back to work. We still 
have a good wage scale for mechan- 
ics and laborers. We are working 
for legislation that will place men to 
work on the roads and streets. OTTO 
W. Bracu. 


Al Towers reports that at Belle- 
ville, Ill., there has been a slight 
pickup in the stone foundries; work 
has increased in the lumber industry. 
This is due to delayed home repair- 
ing, not to new building operations. 
Salaries of policemen and firemen 
have been reduced $10 a month. 
County, state and Federal program 
has considerable road work under 
way to give employment to the un- 
employed. The bartenders have re- 
organized and have been given a char- 
ter. 


At Bloomington, Ill., few retail 
business houses show a slight upturn 
in business. Some clerks who for- 
merly worked only part time are now 
on full time. All municipal employ- 
ees and elected officials had a 10 per 
cent wage cut. Wage cuts here are 
attributed to a local taxpayers’ league. 
Their efforts as regards teachers were 
unsuccessful, due to the intervention 
of organized labor. Have initiated 
the work-relief plan and furnish labor 
to tax-exempt, nonprofit institutions 
for which relief commission pays 
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Along the Right 
of Way 


Along the seven thousand miles of the 
Baltimore & Ohio System there live 
some twenty million people. 


Twenty millions who look to the 
Baltimore & Ohio to meet their trans- 
portation needs—to help them in the 
development of their natural resources— 
to give them outlet to the market places 
of the world. 


And, in serving these millions, we are 
serving ourselves as well, for, as they 
progress and prosper, so will our earn- 
ings increase in like proportion —our 
earnings not only as a railroad, but as 
the individuals who represent it in the 
minds of those who dwell along our 
right-of-way. 


Therefore, let us, each and every one, 
do our individual best to promote lasting 
friendships to our mutual good. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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wages in cash at the union scale. Pros- 
pects are good for the organization 
of teachers, due to our efforts block- 
ing a proposed pay cut for them on 
next year’s contracts—WALTER W. 
Bast. 


At Herrin, Ill., wages of highway 
workers have been cut from the pre- 
vailing wage to $2 a day, writes 
George R. Sumers. None of the in- 
dustries are hiring workers. 


At Jacksonville, Ill., the clothing 
factories are taking on workers, 
writes Charles E. Souza. The non- 
union factories are cutting wages. 
Practically every place that has short- 
ened hours has cut wages. The un- 
employed are working on county 
roads and city streets. We have no 
complaint about child labor. We are 
trying to organize beverage dispens- 
ers and retail clerks. 


Several of the industries at Ke- 
wanee, Ill., are hiring workers, writes 
Ben P. Gast. Mail carriers had a 
wage cut. The garden plot and city 
department are putting on extra men 
cleaning up and doing repair work. 
We are working on a plan to get 
workers interested in organizing into 
the unions of their trade. 


There is more work among the 
flint-glass workers and potters at 
Kokomo, Ind., writes H. E. Vincent. 
Wage cuts have been asked for the 
building crafts. During the bank hol- 
iday the steel mills used scrip but it 
all has been redeemed by now. The 


reforestation quota for Howard 
County has been filled. A new gar- 
ment factory has opened up and some 
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factories are taking on more men. 
We are planning to organize when 
men get to work. All crafts are try- 
ing to hold the work scale of wages 
up as best they can, but it is a hard 
fight. 


It is reported that at South Bend, 
Ind., a number of industries are call- 
ing back some of their workers. In 
the garment industry workers are 
being hired and in some instances 
overtime prevails. Teachers’ new 
contracts provide for wage reduc- 
tions. Some city employees are being 
dropped. Long hours and low wages 
continue among the unorganized. 
Scrip is used in poor relief. Dole 
workers get employment according to 
the size of the family and receive 
scrip as wages. A workers’ relief 
organization exchanges work for 
needed articles. The city, to help the 
unemployed, has made a work plan 
that is intended not to conflict with 
regular work. Organized crafts still 
report much unemployment. Barbers 
have held mass meetings with dele- 
gations from several nearby towns 
and seem to have met with consider- 
able success—Mary L. GARNER. 


There are no indications of a busi- 
ness pickup at Terre Haute, Ind., 
writes J. Junker. Hours of work 
have not been increased. The only 
work provided so far for the city’s 
unemployed was getting the municipal 
parks in order for the summer. The 
matter of organizing is being held in 
abeyance until wages are raised and 
work becomes more plentiful. 


At Des Moines, Iowa, about 500 
employees have been called back to 
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adio puts CR 
on the SP O T/ 


Police Radio enables police 

to strike with lightning speed 

-.. to catch criminals on the 

spot...to make thousands of 

arrests otherwise impossible. In many cities, head- 

quarters now broadcasts the alarm via Western 

Electric apparatus . . . instantly radio patrol cars 
are racing to the scene of the crime! 

Naturally police insist upon equipment that is 


dependable day and night, year after year. And 
they get it in Western Electric Police Radio— 
backed by 50 years of making Bell telephones. 
Western Electric has also pioneered in manu- 
facturing equipment for radio telephone broad- 
casting, aviation radio, talking pictures, sound 
amplifying and distribution, aids for the hard-of- 
hearing. This Company has steadily maintained 
its leadership in the fieid of sound transmission. 


Western Elecfric. 


LEADERS IN SOUND TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 
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work in the clothing industries by 
Shuerman Bros., Brown & Company 
and the Brody Manufacturing Com- 
pany, writes W. B. Hammil. No 
wage cuts reported for this month 
and talk seems to indicate wage in- 
creases. Last month street-carmen’s 
wages were cut 10 per cent, which was 
a reflection of the general wage cut 
recently put into effect by the Federal 
and local governments. The only 
thing our community has done to help 
the unemployed is to follow the plan 
of the R. F. C. in furnishing work. 
The Trades and Labor Assembly is 
now mapping a program and policy 
for an organization campaign to fol- 
low the convention of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


None of the industries at Marshall- 
town, lowa, have taken on any work- 
ers to speak of, writes O. F. Sellers. 
The Western Grocery Company 
works employees from 9 to 10 hours 
a day, but have not cut wages. All 
that is being done for the unemployed 
is that they can work on the streets 
for 25 cents an hour and are paid in 
groceries and clothes. We have no 
child labor here. The writer expects 
to organize a labor union as soon as 
funds are available—the unemploy- 
ment condition is educating the work- 
ers. 


The paper mill at Lawrence, Kans., 
is operating on a two-shift plan, 
writes Benjamin M. Schooley. The 
flour mill is working ten hours a day. 
The eight-hour law is observed. The 
old-age pension bill was defeated. 


Since the return of legal beer, J. T. 
Woodward reports that breweries at 
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Louisville, Ky., have increased their 
forces and payrolls. Work seems to 
be steady and on the upward trend. 
Cooperage shops are employing some 
additional help and are making prep- 
arations for expansion of their plants. 
Generally speaking there are indica- 
tions of an upward trend in business, 
though not widespread. No further 
reduction in wages, but at present 
they are at the lowest ebb. Work 
hours are remaining the same. Some 
plants are working their employees 
unusually long hours with reduction 
of wages placed in effect a month ago. 
Scrip is being used in municipal relief 
work. 


Business men at Minot, N. Dak., 
report a slight upgrade. Weather 
conditions are ideal for farmers. 
Some wage cuts are pending and in 
some cases a slight increase in wages 
has been granted. Bartering is gen- 
eral among workers and consumers, 
and the writer believes scrip will be- 
come legal tender in North Dakota. 
We are sending men to the reforesta- 
tion army and we are petitioning Con- 
gress to help us dam the Mouse River, 
which would take care of all our un- 
employed. We passed the Child La- 
bor Amendment at our last session. 


From Omaha, Nebr., comes word 
that the breweries are taking on work- 
ers and that a renovization campaign 
is under way to help give work to the 
unemployed. No child labor prob- 
lem here.—W. C. GopwIn. 


G. E. Warren reports that at Tulsa, 
Okla., some improvement in business 
was visible until the cut in oil, which 
has been one of the hardest blows we 
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PEW WAX METHOD 60d aurducsired. 


-- RESTORES LOST BEAUTY OF CAR FINISHES 





Do the work yourself—in half the 
usual time, at very little cost! 

Out of the Johnson Wax laboratories 
have come two wonderful new products, 
Johnson’s Auto Cleaner, and Johnson’s 
Special Auto Wax. 

Together they constitute an amazing 
new wax method by means of which you 
yourself can restore the lost beauty of 
your car's finish —and keep that beauty 
intact with a minimum of effort, and at 


very little cost. 


_ 


You will be 
amazed at how 
easilyand quickly 
this entirely new 
kind of cleaner 
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SEND COUPON 
FOR LIBERAL 
TRIAL SIZES 


have had during the depression. Our 
state is depending on the oil industry 
and anything that hurts it reacts on 
the building and manufacturing in- 
dustries. On the. “made-work”’ pro- 
gram hours of labor have been re- 
duced to six and wages from $2 to 
$1.25 a day. Oklahoma has very 
little child labor. 


Gulf States 


Business recovery at New Orleans, 
La., is so slow that it can not be no- 
ticed, writes Edwin Peyroux. All sal- 
aries over $100 a month have been 
cut 10 per cent by the New Orleans 
Public Service. The city is planning 
to use scrip—school teachers have 
been paid 39 per cent since March, 
other city employees 36 per cent. 


JOHNSON'S 


ae S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. AF-7, Racine, Wisconsin 
Please send me trial size of 


Name 


Address in full___ 


removes scum, traffic dirt and dullness. It 
is quickly applied —and dries to a white 
powder. W an this powder is wiped off, 
the dirt and dullness come with it— 
without scratching or injuring the finish. 
To keep the finish looking beautiful, 
PPI the new Auto Wax. It will protect 
nish from sun, rain, dirt, scratches. 
+e will slide off. An occasional rewax- 
ing maintains the beauty of the car. And 
in between times, rubbing with a cloth 
keeps it clean. 


2. AUTO WAX 


0 Johnson's Auto Cleaner 
0 Johnson’s Auto Wax 
(Enclose 10c for one — 20c for both) 


1. AUTO CLEANER 





The only relief for those out of work 
is that financed by the R. F. C., which 
pays at the rate of $1.50 a day. 


City employees at Galveston, Tex., 
have had a 10 per cent wage cut, 
writes Carl H. Mahlitz. No addi- 
tional workers are being hired by the 
industries here. Motion-picture op- 
erators were forced to cut man power 
in half and to adopt the five-day 
week in order to provide two days’ 
work for their unemployed men. Or- 
ganizing is at a standstill pending the 
outcome of the beer bill. 


At Port Arthur, Tex., the local oil 
refinery is reported to have reem- 
ployed about 900 in the last two 
months; there is also a slight im- 
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provement among building trades- 
men, due to small repair jobs. All of 
the men reemployed by the oil refin- 
ery formerly received a rate of from 
80 to 90 cents per hour and have been 
rehired at 50 and 54 cents per hour. 
This refinery is also reported to be 
working much overtime in their me- 
chanical department. City employees 
received a heavy wage cut, and police 
and fire departments were cut to 50 
per cent of their personnel, due to 
citizens’ failure to pay taxes. Tax 
suits are being filed on all delinquent 
taxpayers. City street-repair crews 
were laid off and replaced with local 
R. F. C. relief-fund employees at $1 
a day. The local Red Cross operates 
community gardens. We are using 
every means possible to have the 
Child Labor Amendment ratified. 
Our State Federation of Labor now 
in session expects to map an organi- 
zation campaign for several crafts 
whose future looks encouraging. The 
local public utilities companies have 
reduced wages of their employees 
several times, but retail rates for ice, 
gas, water, electricity and telephone 
remain the same.—J. W. SIPOLE. 


Wage cuts have been made in all 
lines of business at Texarkana, Tex.- 
Ark., writes John Allen. Efforts are 
being made by the manufacturers 
here to let their work on a piece-rate 
basis or to pay $1 per day for ten 
hours’ work. Industry is following 
the policy of the government in mak- 
ing wage cuts. Much work is being 
done for just groceries. Under the 
R. F. C. plan those out of work have 
been cut from $1.50 to $1.20 a day 
in an effort to force them to the plan- 
tations and factories at 50 cents a 


day. All our local unions are in bad 
shape and we expect to have to reor- 
ganize most of them unless conditions 
change quickly. 


At Waco, Tex., B. F. Shearod re- 
ports that cotton mills will soon start 
operating. The farmers have been 
having their cotton picked and pay 
50 and 75 cents a day for labor. All 
wages have been cut. The city police- 
men work 24-hour shifts. 


Mountain States 


There are no signs of a business 
recovery at Anaconda, Mont., writes 
Pete D. Liddell. An unemployment 
council has been organized to help 
those out of work and good results 
have been obtained from its efforts. 


There is a general improvement in 
all businesses at Sheridan, Wyo., 


writes Charles Schlotzhauer. All of 
the building trades are busy. No 
wage cuts have been reported. The 
carpenters, painters, bricklayers and 
plasterers voluntarily took a wage re- 
duction, influenced in part by the cut 
given Federal workers. The Federal 
emergency road program is still going 
on. The reforestation army here has 
moved its first contingent in the field. 
We are supporting ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment. Efforts 
are being made to reorganize the culi- 
nary workers, and we are reestablish- 
ing brewery and soft-drink workers’ 
local. 


Pacific Coast 


At Bellingham, Wash., workers 
are being recalled in the fish, cement 
and lumber industries, writes C. E. 
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Roaney. Wages have been cut in all 
of these industries. County and state 
funds are being used by the State Wel- 
fare Board to give work to the unem- 
ployed. They are paid $2 for eight 
hours’ work and receive their pay in 
merchandise and orders on certain 
stores. Four to eight days work per 
month is the rule. There is no child 
labor here. 


At Kelso, Wash., conditions in the 
lumber industry are a little more ac- 
tive, principally in the logging opera- 


ITH each new issue of the AMERICAN FepERATIONIST we have a Junior Union Sxcrion. 
have some very nice folders here in which you can keep 
If you wish to have one sent to you we will be glad to mail you one at once. They are free. Just 


yo the stories which come to you each month, 
em. 
fill in the blank below in pencil and return it to— 
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tions, writes T. N. Stufflebeam. 
There has been no recent wage cut- 
ting. Lumbering is the principal in- 
dustry and is notorious for its low 
wage scale. Early in the depression 
wages were cut below the point of 
mere sustenance. All relief work is 
financed by the R. F. C. Local plans 
in process of formation for relief of 
out-of-work members have not been 
completed yet. Morale of laborers 
is at a low ebb in this community, but 
we are marking time and observing 
trend of conditions. 


If you wish to 


JUNIOR UNION SECTION 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
901 Massachusetts Avenue N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 
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QUAKER STATE OIL 
REFINING CO. 


Oil City, Pennsylvania 
Refiners of 


RESULTS COUNT! | | guaKER STATE 


For over 37 years BM Green Stamps have been 
the popular money saver for the working man 


and his family. MOTOR OILS 


Every wage earner will find a true friend of 
Labor in and 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Company SUPERFINE LUBRICANTS 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


























CROWN CORK & SEAL CO. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF 


CLOSURES 


FOR GLASS CONTAINERS 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
SERVICE WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


For Headache lake 
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Sani-Flat é Benjamin Moore &Co. 4 Muresco 


House Paint 


Utilac 

: Paints,Varnishes and Muresco . 
Cement Coating $11 Canal Street, New York City Pure Oil Colors 
Japans and Driers 


Impervo Surfacer NEW YORK ST.LOUIS . 
Impervo Varnishes 


CHICAGO 
White Enamel Underbody + CLEVELAND TORONTO 
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